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THE IDEAL POPULAR LEADER. 


He is one who counts no public toil so hard 
As idly glittering pleasures; one con- 
trolled 
By no mob’s haste, nor swayed by gods 
of gold ; 
Prizing, not courting, all just men’s re- 
gard ; 
With none but manhood’s ancient order 
starred 
Nor crowned with titles less august and 
old 
Than human greatness ; large-brained, 
limpid-souled ; 
Whom dreams can hurry not, nor doubts 
retard ; 
Born, nurtured of the people ; living still 
The people’s life; and though their 
noblest flower, 
In nought removed above them, save 
alone 
In loftier virtue, wisdom, courage, power, 
The ampler vision, the serener will, 
And the fixed mind, to no light dally- 
ings prone, 


Spectator. WILLIAM WATSON. 


TO ONE LONG DEAD. 

TWENTY years ago !—twenty years ago ! 

I was but a nine years’ child—and how 
much could 1 know ? 

You crossed my path, and I saw your face 
—and called it to mind no more ; 

And I never heeded when first I heard you 
were dead on a far-off shore. 

And now from the printed page stand out, 
in letters of fire aglow, 

The thoughts you had, and the words you 
wrote —twenty years ago! 


Twenty years ago !—twenty years ago! 

The words I read came hot from a heart 
rent by the earthquake-throe. 

The narrow spite and the stupid scorn ; 
and the wounds from a friendly 
hand, — 

And the loneliness that seeks in vain for a 
heart to understand — 

And the bitter doubts, and the questions 
wild, that I thought no heart could 
know, — 

You had known them, and fought them 
through, — twenty years ago ! 


You, whom I thought so lightly of, twenty 
years ago, 

Met and faced with an aching heart the 
riddle of this world’s woe ; 
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Sought to help, and spend your strength, 
and found life ebbing fast, 

And cried aloud for Love ; and leaned on a 
broken reed at last. 

Blind and helpless, you staggered out — 
reeling beneath the blow, 

Into the dark, with a broken heart, so 
many years ago! 


Twenty years ago !—twenty years ago ! 
And I stretch vain hands across the dark 
—I whom you did not know ! 

Oh, friend! oh, friend! the slow tears 
come, to think of all your pain ! 

Dear, suffering heart, God comfort you! 
and give you peace again ! 

Over there, in the undimmed light, at last 
you love and know — 

Who hungered and thirsted for righteous- 
ness, twenty years ago. 

All is past that you suffered then —twenty 
years ago! 

But oh ! that you could hear me speak, and 
tell you it hurts me so !— 

O loving God ! the pity of it, that hearts 
should wander so long ! 

How can it be, when they yearn to thee, 
and thou art true and strong? 

Yet surely ’tis well at the last —for they 
say that all roads lead to Rome ; 

And the winding path that he travelled by 
was the one that brought him home. 


Speaker. A. WERNER. 
GREECE, 
ArGo’s helmed chieftains, sailing for the 

Fleece, 

Grey clustered isles, that Delos’ sway 
enthrals, 

Great peoples, grouped for gleaming 
festivals, 


From Taenarus to storm-lashed Chersonese, 
Stern shocks of war, and sculptured spoils 
of peace. 
Athene’s fane, Mycene’s mystic walls, 
Glory — and pathos infinite — recalls 
One sweet word only, and that word is 
Greece. 


O thou, whom earth’s ignoble cares enfold, 
Hope not to feel her charm ! she will not 
hear, 
But chill thee with averted gaze and cold ; 
Nor may he seek her smile, who deems 
not dear 
Her poets’ chant, whose tuneful heart- 
tones clear 
Peal from the Periclean Age of Gold. 
C, A. KELLY. 








The (Queen and Lord Beaconsfield. 


From The Nineteenth Century, 
THE QUEEN AND LORD BEACONSFIELD. 

ON the wall of Hughenden Church 
may be seen a memorial tablet, record- 
ing the gratitude and affection of Queen 
Victoria for the services and for the 
memory of a man who without ques- 
tion was the most interesting and 
striking figure of her reign. . The in- 
scription which it bears was written by 
the queen herself, ‘To the dear and 
honored memory,’’ so it runs, ‘of 
Benjamin, Earl of Beaconsfield, this 
memorial is placed by his grateful and 
affectionate Sovereign and friend, Vic- 
toria R.I. ‘ Kings love him that speak- 
eth right.” — Prov. xvi. 13.” This 
inscription is in many ways note- 
worthy. To find a memorial erected 
by a sovereign to a subject is in itself 
sufficiently remarkable, but so rare an 
act of condescension is unique coupled 
with public expressions of gratitude 
and friendship. 

These qualities are not common in 
kings accustomed to accept devotion or 
service as their due, and even from 
Queen Victoria such strong words 
read strangely when it is remembered 
that they are from the hand of a queen 
of England towards one whom her 
ancestors would have scorned as the 
son of a hated and despised race, whom 
to this day some of her relatives and 
regal cousins hound and persecute with 
all the unenlightened fervor of the 
Middle Ages. It was meet, however, 
that in a Christian church such a me- 
morial, raised by the supreme head of 
that Church, to a Jew by blood and by 
every fibre of his nature, should be 
rounded off by a quotation from the 
proverbial philosophy of the most 
famous ruler of his race, and fitter still 
that there should be found affixed to it 
a signature, the novelty of which to 
English eyes recalls the fact that Lord 
Beaconsfield aspired to rank with Bis- 
mark and Cavour as the consolidator 
of imperial rule. 

If in politics an opportunist, in char- 
acter no man could have exhibited 
greater consistency throughout a long 
life ; and that Lord Beaconsfield should 
lie, not in Westminster Abbey sur- 
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rounded by the ashes of the ‘* Venetian 
party,’? but among the villagers of a 
Buckinghamshire hamlet, under a me- 
morial raised to him by the occupant 
of the throne, was a fit climax to the 
creed he professed in youth, and car- 
ried with him to almost supreme power, 
and to the grave. If he began political 
life amid the contemptuous jeers of a 
Tory House of Commons, he lived to 
receive the profound adulation and 
enjoy the absolute confidence of the 
Conservative party. If the first thirty 
years of his political existence were 
passed in the cold shadow of royal 
disapprobation and dislike, he lived to 
become the darling of the court and to 
earn the inscription which adorns his 
tomb. These variations of sentiment 
were in no way due to changes in 
Disraeli himself, but rather to the slow 
appreciation by others of his rare per- 
sonality. His character never under- 
went any marked development, while 
the ideas which well-nigh choked his 
youth found expression in maturity 
and old age. In his political enthu- 
siasms and hatreds he was alike con- 
sistent and persevering. No one ever 
suspected him of a weakness for the 
Whigs whom he hated, nor doubted his 
sympathy for the people whom he 
trusted, and his regard for the throne 
which he upheld. As a Tory Demo- 
crat he appeared an abnormal growth 
to the *‘sublime mediocrity ” of Peel 
and of his party, yet he lived to estab- 
lish household suffrage and to convert 
the diadem of the English kings into 
an imperial crown. 

In youth Disraeli brooded over prob- 
lems of statecraft, and these very 
problems he lived largely to solve as a 
minister. To those who read his po- 
litical tracts, cast by him into the orig- 
inal form of the political novel, and 
who were familiar with his foppish 
appearance and his florid style of 
speech, it appeared impossible that he 
should figure in any other character 
than that of the political charlatan and 
social buffoon. Yet over these preju- 
dices, permanent in some minds, com- 
pletely overcome in others, Disraeli 
triumphed by sheer force of talent and 
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energy. With the dawn of a new era 
in English politics, in 1832, his strenu- 
ous public life began ; and when, half 
a century later, he had had his fill of 
life and honor, men began to appre- 
ciate how full the intervening years 
had been of indomitable strife, devoted 
to the gradual conquest of the ear of 
the House of Commons, of the confi- 
dence of the Conservative party, of the 
good-will of the sovereign, and of the 
support of the nation. All these were 
finally won, and this extraordinary 
child of Israel, whose ancestors were 
unhappy refugees hunted from Spain 
to Venice, whose immediate forbears 
were poor immigrants into a London 
suburb, sat himself down in the seat 
of the chief of the house of Stanley, 
dictated his will to the proudest aris- 
tocracy on earth, posed as the repre- 
sentative of the English race among 
the assembled powers of Europe, took 
Great Britain into the hollow of his 
hand, clothed a nation boutiquiére with 
imperial purple, left behind him a 
cause identified with his name, and a 
party strong enough to defend it, and 
finally sank into a grave smothered 
with flowers by the hands of the peo- 
ple, and surmounted by a memorial 
inscribed by the hand of the queen. 
The Napoleonic era of marvels fur- 
hishes no example more romantic of 
the triumph of individual capacity over 
hostile conditions. 

Although much has been made by 
political adversaries of the flattery by 
which Lord Beaconsfield is supposed to 
have influenced the queen, there is not 
a scrap of evidence to show that in his 
relations to the sovereign he employed 
arts or adopted methods foreign to 
those used by Lord Aberdeen or by Sir 
Robert Peel. The secret of his suc- 
cess lay not in subservience to the will 
of the monarch, but in masculine ap- 
preciation of her sex. Itis noteworthy 
that among all his personal triumphs 
that over the queen was the longest 
deferred. In 1852, when he took office 
as chancellor of the exchequer, his 
position as leader of the House of Com- 
mons was assured. Yet it was with 
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reluctance that the Conservative party, 
under severe pressure from its chief, 
yielded to his leadership, and even as 
late as 1867 powerful Tory peers, like 
Lord Lonsdale, were known to doubt 
whether Disraeli would ever be loyally 
accepted by the party in succession to 
Lord Derby as their head. That the 
English people were far from placing 
trust in him was clear from the mi- 
nority in which for twenty-two years 
they left his following in Parliament ; 
and it was well known that in his office 
of chancellor of the exchequer he had 
been unwillingly approved by the 
queen, so violent was her prejudice 
against him, mainly on the ground that 
the holder of that office was not 
brought into personal contact with the 
sovereign. By 1874 the English people 
had been won over, and Mr. Disraeli 
was at last, after a prolonged and pa- 
tient novitiate, entrusted with a large 
majority in the House of Commons. 
Thenceforth his task was easy, and the 
entire confidence of his party was his 
reward for the triumph they owed to 
his adroit leadership. Mr. Disraeli 
then stepped from the ranks of clever 
politicians, and took his place among 
curopean statesmen. It was at this 
time that the last barrier between the 
prime minister and the queen fell to 
the ground. Dislike, dating from a 
time when Disraeli’s bitter invective 
was goading to fury Sir Robert Peel’s 
friends, and among them the sover- 
eign, had long since given way; but 
only half-contidence had supervened, 
bred of mistrust in the alien and too 
nimble politician. Now this in turn 
was swept aside, and Lord Beaconsfield 
filled the place so long left vacant, and 
became the “friend”? of the queen as 
well as first minister of the crown. 
Antipathies, to a far greater extent 





than is generally supposed, have a 
| physical basis, and although Disraeli 
| in youth possessed a certain weird 
beauty, it was of a kind unlikely to 
| attract favorably either men or women 
of a northern race. When he first rose 


|to address the House of Commons on 
_ the 7th of December, 1837, he was 
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very showily attired, being dressed in a 
bottle-green frock coat and a waistcoat of 
white, of the Dick Swiveller pattern, the 
front of which exhibited a network of glit- 
tering chains, large fancy-pattern panta- 
loons, and a black tie, above which no 
shirt collar was visible, completed the out- 
ward man. A countenance lividly pale, set 
out by a pair of intensely black eyes and a 
broad but not very high forehead overhung 
by clustered ringlets of coal-black hair, 
which, combed away from the right tem- 
ple, fell in bunches of well-oiled small ring- 
lets over his left cheek. 


Then, again, his manner of speaking 
was not that to which the House of 
Commons was accustomed. He is thus 
described by an eye-witness : — 


His gestures were abundant; he often 
appeared as if trying with what celerity he 
could move his body from one side to an- 
other, and throw his hands out and draw 
them in again. At other times he flour- 
ished one hand before his face, and then 
the other. His voice, too, is of a very 
unusual kind: it is powerful, and had 
every justice done to it in the way of exer- 
cise ; but there is something peculiar in it 
which I am at a loss to characterize. His 
utterance is rapid, and he never seemed at 
a loss for words. On the whole, and not- 
withstanding the result of his first attempt, 
{ am convinced he is a man who possesses 
many of the requisites of a good debater. 
That he is a man of great literary talent 
few will dispute. 


To eyes by long usage inclined to 
gauge a man by the symmetry of his 
top-boots and the stains on his hunting- 
coat, or, as in the case of Casilereagh 
or Althorp, to trust an orator in inverse 
ratio to his intelligibility, Disraeli 
seemed untrustworthy and dangerous. 
Sober men, too, looked askance at this 
foreign-looking person who could fash- 
ion an epigram as readily as they could 
knock over a cock pheasant. Even so 
cosmopolitan a bishop as Wilberforce, 
though he was fascinated, could not 
recognize in him a countryman. ‘I 
enjoyed meeting Disraeli,’ he wrote 
as late as 1867. ‘* He is a marvellous 
man. Nota bit a Briton, but all over 
an Eastern Jew; but very interesting 
to talk to.”” Yet this was thirty years 
later than that famous first appearance 
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in Parliament, which had provoked 
alike uproarious mirth from an undis- 
criminating assembly, and the well- 
remembered threat from its victim that 
a day would come when they would be 
forced to give him a hearing. 

Certainly, when Bishop Wilberforce 
wrote, the time had long passed when 
Disraeli had need to crave a hearing 
from the House of Commons. In 1852 
his ‘* pre-eminence in opposition had 
given him an indisputable title” to 
the leadership of that assembly ; but, 
strangely enough, popularity had not 
accrued to him with power. Four 
years later his titular leader, Lord 
Derby, writing to Lord Malmesbury, 
observed : ** As to Disraeli’s unpopu- 
larity, I see it and regret it, and espe- 
cially regret that he does not see more 
of his party in private ; but they could 
not do without him, even if there were 
any one ready and willing to take his 
place.’’? Personal contact, according to 
this practised and shrewd observer, 
was the cure for the vehement preju- 
dices of his party against their abnor- 
mal political chief. ‘* Disraeli has no 
influence in the country,’ observed 
Greville, about this time, ‘“‘ and a very 
doubtful position in his own party.” 
Yet personal contact rarely triumphs 
over prejudice, and proverbially seldom 
strengthens respect unless the latent 
qualities in a man are of the loftiest 
order. That this was the case with 
Mr. Disraeli seems not improbable, for 
certain it is that his foes were chiefly 
to be found among those to whom per- 
sonally he was unknown, while few 
men have been so well served and so 
well liked by those with whom he de- 
sired and claimed intercourse. 

In the early years of her reign the 
queen can have heard but little of 
Disraeli. Although the chief of the 
Young England party, and the author 
of novels that had a certain vogue, he 
and his following were not at that time 
a serious factor in politics. To Dis- 
raeli, however, to his romantic fond- 
ness for women, and to his -reverence 
for the stately aspect of the throne, the 
queen’s personality already strongly 
appealed. Had he not felt strongly the 





charm before which Lord Melbourne 
and Peel succumbed, the celebrated 
passage in ** Sybil’? could not have 
been written. 


Hark ! it tolls! All is over. The great 
bell of the metropolitan cathedral an- 
nounces the death of the last son of George 
the Third who probably will ever reign in 
England. He was a good man : with feel- 
ings and sympathies ; deficient in culture 
rather than ability ; with a sense of duty ; 
and with something of the conception of 
what should be the character of an English 
monarch. Peace to his manes ! 

We are summoned to a different scene. 

In a palace in a garden, not in a haughty 
keep, proud with the fame but dark with 
the violence of ages ; not in a regal pile, 
bright with the splendor, but soiled with 
the intrigues of courts and factions ; in a 
palace in a garden, meet scene for youth, 
and innocence, and beauty, came a voice 
that told the maiden that she must ascend 
her throne ! 

The council of England is summoned for 
the first time within her bowers. There 
are assembled the prelates and captains 
and chief men of her realm ; the priests of 
the religion that consoles, the heroes of the 
sword that has conquered, the votaries of 
the craft that has decided the fate of em- 
pires ; men grey with thought, and fame, 
and age ; who are the stewards of divine 
mysteries, who have toiled in secret cabi- 
nets, who have encountered in battle the 
hosts of Europe, who have struggled in the 
less merciful strife of aspiring senates ; 
men, too, some of them, lords of a thou- 
sand vassals and chief proprietors of prov- 
inces, yet not one of them whose heart 
does not at this moment tremble as he 
awaits the first presence of the maiden who 
must now ascend her throne. 

A hum of half-suppressed conversation, 
which would attempt to conceal the excite- 
ment which some of the greatest of them 
have since acknowledged, fills that brilliant 
assemblage ; the sea of plumes, and glitter- 
ing stars, and gorgeous dresses. Hush! 
the portals open ; she comes ; the silence is 
as deep as that of a noontide forest. At- 
tended for a moment by her royal mother 
and the ladies of her court, who bow 
and then retire, VICTORIA ascends her 
throne ; a girl, alone, and for the first time, 
amid an assemblage of men. 

In a sweet thrilling voice, and with a 
composed mien which indicates rather the 
absorbing sense of august duty than an 
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absence of emotion, THE QUEEN an- 
nounces her accession to the throne of her 
ancestors, and her humble hope that divine 
Providence will guard over the fulfilment 
of her lofty trust. 

The prelates and captains and chief men 
of her realm then advance to the throne, 
and, kneeling before her, pledge their troth, 
and take the sacred oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy. 

Allegiance to one who rules over the 
land that the great Macedonian could not 
conquer ; and over a continent of which 
even Columbus never dreamed; to the 
queen of every sea, and of nations in every 
zone. 

It is not of these that I would speak ; but 
of a nation nearer her footstool, and which 
at the moment looks to her with anxiety, 
with affection, perhaps with hope. Fair 
and serene, she has the blood and beauty 
of the Saxon. Will it be her proud destiny 
at length to bear relief to suffering millions, 
and, with that soft hand which might in- 
spire troubadours and guerdon knights, 
break the last links in the chain of a Saxon 
thraldom ? 

It was in 1845 that ‘* Sybil?’ was pub- 
lished, & year fertile with events which 
for the first time brought Mr. Disraeli 
prominently to the notice of the queen 
and of the prince consort, and to which 
may be traced a hostile prejudice last- 
ing in the case of the prinee till his 
death, and in the mind of the queen 
for the space of a generation. 

His attacks on Sir Robert Peel, viru- 
lent and unrelenting, were looked upon 
by the sovereign, not as the legitimate 
assault by one political opponent upon 
another, but as the stroke of an assassin 
at the heart of a friend. The whole 
nature of the prince, his sanity, and 
love of sober discussion, his loyalty 
and respect for character, his economic 
mind and hatred of claptrap, revolted 
against the protectionist Ahithophel. 
To his Teutonic eyes Peel was the 
noble, broad-minded English gentle- 
man, slowly beaten down by the arts of 
this Satanic Jew. It was a sentiment 
widely shared even by those glad to 
make use of any stick, effectually tem- 
pered, with which to beat one whom 
they feared as a despoiler and branded 
as a traitor. The queen shared the 


prince’s views, and when, six years 
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later, she was obliged to receive Mr. 
Disraeli as a minister, her reluctance 
was well known and secretly condoned 
by her subjects. ‘‘ Make them fear 
you, and they will kiss your feet,’”’ said 
some one to Vivian Grey ; and Disraeli 
invariably took his own sermons to 
heart. He had made the House of 
Commons fear him, and the House of 
Commons accepted the ‘smile for a 
friend and the sneer for the world ”’ 
with which he enforced his rule. That 
he, like his colleague George Smythe, 
could prove a splendid failure he was 
determined should not be; and the 
obstacles which hitherto had yielded to 
his untiring courage he was resolved 
should be surmounted to the last. 

**The only power,” said Coningsby, 
‘*that has no class sympathy is the 
sovereign ;”? and this thesis he was 
bent on proving, in spite of the sover- 
eign herself, It was a question of per- 
severance, high daring, and time. To 
him, a son of patriarchs whose span of 
life was counted by centuries, the flight 
of time appeared a small factor. He 
was never hurried. It seemed as if he, 
too, one of the chosen people, might 
expect to live beyond the ordinary term 
ef man’s life. After twenty years of 
strife for the lead of the House 
Commons, he, an alien, was at length 
the first man in that proud assembly. 
He could well wait, if necessary, 
twenty more for the confidence of the 
English people and that of their sov- 
ereign. 

With marvellous endurance and pa- 
tient tenacity —those heroic qualities 
of his race—he waited; and he had 
his reward. ‘The most wonderful 
thing,” wrote Bishop Wilberforce, not 
a friendly witness, ‘is the rise of Dis- 


of 


raeli. It is not the mere assertion of 
talent, as you hear so many say. It 
seems to me quite beside that. He 


has been able to teach the House of 
Commons almost to ignore Gladstone, 
and at present lords it over him.”’ 

It was to certain great qualities of 
character, as extraordinary as his in- 
tellectual powers, that Mr. Gladstone 
himself bore witness in asking the 
House of Commons to vote a public 
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monument to Lord Beaconsfield. These 
were his strong will, his long-sighted 
persistency of purpose, his remarkable 
power of self-government, and last, not 
least, his great parliamentary courage. 
*“*T have known,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
“some score of ministers, but never 
any two who were his equal in these 
respects.”’ 

Had the prince consort lived, regard 
on his side must have followed the 
inevitable intimacy into which the two 
men were thrown. To Mr. Disraeli the 
prince’s qualities were apparent from 
the first. Although in 1854, when jeal- 
ousy of the prince’s position near the 
queen culminated in an attack upon 
him in Parliament, Disraeli remained 
silent ; he had written only a few days 
before a strong expression of favorable 
opinion. ‘* The opportunity,’’ he says, 
‘‘which office has afforded me of be- 
coming acquainted with the prince 
filled me with a sentiment towards him 
which I may describe, without exagger- 
ation, as one of affection.’”? That the 
feeling was, far from reciprocal is well 
known. The prince’s was not a nature 
to be taken by storm. That he would 
have yielded, as the queen yielled ulti- 
mately, to the firm pressure of a pow- 
erful character no one can reasonably 
doubt. Partisanship has invested Lord 
Beaconsfield in later days with the 
attributes of those artful men who, as 
it has been said, study the passions of 
princes and conceal their own, in order 
to acquire and retain influence. If 
Lord Beaconsfield, in his dealings with 
the sovereign, stooped to the employ- 
ment of arts, they were of the simplest 
kind. He once described his method 
toa friend. ‘*I never contradict,’ he 
said ; ‘* I never deny ; but I sometimes 
forget.”?> To the bore or the Pharisee 


such maxims may seem degrading ; 
but there is many a man, under the 


pressure of ministerial or domestic 
sufferings, who will envy the serene 
philosophy of Lord Beaconsfield. 
Chance is often the determining fac- 
torin our likes and dislikes ; and it so 
happened that the year 1874, which 
gave Mr. Disraeli his majority, estab- 
lishing him a second time prime min- 
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his influence at court. His first admin- 
istration, seven years before, extend- 
ing over a few months only, had given 
him inadequate opportunity. Now his 
personal magnetism could be employed 
under circumstances altogether favor- 
able. The queen had been engaged for 
some time in the heart-stirring task of 
reconstructing for the perusal of her 
people the ‘‘ Life of the Prince Con- 
sort.””> To contemplate old journals 
and letiers, to permit the past to invade 
the preseut, to revive the memory of 
youth and friends long dead, is to open 
the heart and mind to new and kindling 
impressions. The queen was enabled 
to realize afresh how much she had 
lost. Of the friends of her girlhood not 
one remained ; and of those who had 
stood near the throne during her early 
married life, Lord Russell alone was 
left —already in the half-shadow of 
death. Almost the last link with the 
past snapped by the death in May, 1874, 
of M. Van de Weyer, who had been the 
friend of her uncle, King Leopold, and 
had received a large and intimate share 
of the confidence of the queen. For 
reasons, some obvious and some ob- 
scure, Mr. Gladstone followed rather in 
the steps of Palmerston and Derby 
than those of Aberdeer and Peel, 
whom in character he far more closely 
resembled. Certain it is that his rela- 
tion to the queen, though it may have 
been that of a trusted minister, was 
not that of a friend. Mr. Disraeli 
succeeded, however, in re-inspiring 
sentiments which had for long lain 
dormant ; and once more in the old 
place occupied by Lord Melbourne, in 
her charming and helpless girlhood, 
before the days when she could look to 
her permanent minister for guidance, 
there stood a minister who was at once 
the queen’s constitutional adviser and 
her private friend. 

Disraeli’s chivalrous devotion to 
women is abundantly clear from his 
novels, but it has been made clearer 
still to those, Mr. Froude among them, 
who have had access to his unpublished 
letters to Mrs. Brydges Williams, now 
in the possession of Lord Rothschild, 
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ister, was psychologically favorable to 


and who were cognizant of his almost 
daily correspondence with another lady 
of great powers of mind and personal 
charm, who, to the deep sorrow of all 
who knew her, has recently followed 
the leader whom she honored with 
her friendship. His loyal devotion to 
Lady Beaconsfield and the adoration 
he inspired in her have for long been 
notorious. What wonder, then, that 
to Disraeli, a romanticist in statecraft, 
an idealist in politics, and a Provengal 
in sentiment, his chivalrous regard for 


'the sex should have taken a deeper 


complexion when the personage was 
not only a woman but a queen? In 
trifles Disraeli never forgot the sex of 
the sovereign. In great affairs he 


never appeared to remember it. To 
this extent the charge of flattery 
brought against him may be true. He 


approached the queen with the supreme 
tact of a man of the world, than which 
no form of flattery can be more effec- 
tive and more dangerous. So far the 
indictment against him may be up- 
held. The word “subservience ”’ is 
the translation of this simple fact into 
the language of political malice. It 
has been freely used, and events of 
such vast import as the imperial title 
and the Congress of Berlin were put 
down by political adversaries to the 
flexibility of the courtier rather than to 
the supreme volition of the statesman. 
If it was true of Charles Earl Grey 
that he 

Wrought in brave old age what youth had 

planned, 

it was equally true of Lord Beacons- 
field. It was noticed that he had 
always a fantastic taste for the outward 
and visible side of a cause or of an 
idea, and the imperial notion in “ Tan- 
cred”? readily took the shape of the 
Imperial Titles Bill. There is a pas- 
sage in this novel, written thirty years 
before the queen assumed the title 
of Empress of India, before the first 
use outside India of Indian troops in 
imperial interests, and before the hold 
of England upon Alexandria was ob- 
tained by the purchase for four mil- 
lions of the khedive’s shares in the 
Suez Canal. It runs thus ;— 
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You must perform the Portuguese scheme 
on a great scale ; quit a petty and exhausted 
position for a vast and prolific empire. Let 
the queen of the English collect a great 
fleet, let her stow away all her treasure, 
bullion, gold plate, and precious arms ; be 
accompanied by all her court and chief 
people, and transfer the seat of her empire 
from London to Delhi. There she will 
find an immense empire ready made, a first- 
rate army, and a large revenue. . . . I will 
take care of Syria and Asia Minor. The 
only way to manage the Affghans is by 
Persia and by the Arabs. We will ac- 
knowledge the Empress of India as our 
suzerain, and secure for her the Levantine 
coast. If she like, she shall have Alex- 
andria as she now has Malta; it could be 
arranged. Your queen is young; she has 
an avenir. Aberdeen and Sir Peel will 
never give her this advice ; their habits are 
formed ; they are too old, too rusés. But, 
you see! the greatest empire that ever 
existed ; besides which she gets rid of the 
embarrassment of her Chambers! And 
quite practicable; for the only difficult 
part, the conquest of India, which baffled 
Alexander, is all done ! 

Looking at the dreams of Mr. Dis- 
raeli in 1847, and the achievements of 
Lord Beaconsfield in 1877, it is scarcely 
a matter of surprise that the queen of 
England, who cannot fail to appreciate, 
in keen personal degree, the glorifica- 
tion of British authority over the 
world, should yield willingly her favor 
and support such a minister. It was 
not difficult for the queen, when she 
appeared to maintain her own will, to 
be found in reality carrying out that of 
her imperial chancellor. ‘I had to 
prepare the mind of the country,’ Mr. 
Disraeli once said, **to educate —if 
it be not too arrogant to use such a 
phrase —to educate our party.’”’ He 
did in truth educate, not only his party 
but his countrymen at large, and finally 
the sovereign. His party he converted 
to that form of Tory Democracy which 
sanctioned the Reform Bill of 1867. 
His countrymen he converted from a 
‘*nation of shopkeepers ” into Rhode- 
sian Imperialists, and inflicted a mortal 
wound upon the Manchester school. 
The queen he converted from a Whig 
sovereign into the Empress of India. 
It was the spirit of the age, he would 
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himself have said, which he did no 
more than interpret. A cool and 
friendly foreign critic said of England 
in the early seventies that she had 
** fallen into disrepute among nations,” 
and that the fate of Holland was every- 
where foretold for her. England with 
her teeming millions, requiring more 
than ever an outlet into free lands for 
her people, and new markets for her 
commerce, may have grown restive 
under this dangerous and unworthy 
suspicion. Lord Beaconsfield may 
have done no more than follow the ex- 
ample of Sir Robert Peel in 1846, and 
gauge accurately the poignant neces- 
sities of the epoch over which he was 
called upon to preside. It is impos- 
sible to deny to him the attribute of 
rare political insight. When in March, 
1873, he refused to take office, but de- 
clared nevertheless that the Tory party 
then occupied the “ most satisfactory 
position which it has held since the 
days of its greatest statesmen, Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Grenville ;’? that it had 
“divested itself of those excrescences 
which are not indigenous to its native 
growth, but which in a time of long 
prosperity were the consequence some- 
times of negligence, and sometimes, 
perhaps, in a certain degree, of igno- 
rance ;”’ although his political adver- 
saries laughed, within a year Mr. 
Disraeli had the laugh on his side, and 
what he called the ‘career of plunder- 
ing and blundering ” on the part of the 
Liberal party had come to a disastrous 
end. As the shadows gathered round 
him, the love of prophecy, deep-seated 
in his race, often gleamed out. In 
1880 he said to a friend, ** I give myself 
two years more of life.”” To the queen 
he gave twenty. Not long before he 
had penned his famous letter to the 
Duke of Marlborough. No manifesto 
was ever more criticised, and eveu his 
warmest friends cavilled at the .pro- 
phetic allusions to the adoption of 
Home Rule by his political adversaries. 
It was indeed early days to speak of 
the party then led by Lord Hartington 
as being ‘‘ ready to challenge the impe- 
rial character of the realm ; ” as a party 
that, having ‘‘failed to enfeeble the 
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colonies by their policy of decomposi- 
tion, may perhaps now recognize in the 
disintegration of the Unite. Kingdom 
a mode which will not only accomplish 
but precipitate their purpose.’”? The 
phrases are those of a hostile parlia- 
mentary critic, but the prescience is 
that of a statesman or a prophet. 

The queen parted from her minister 
with unfeigned sorrow. On this man 
who had complained that all existence 
was an ennui or an anxiety, but who 
nevertheless said of his dying wife 
‘*for thirty-three years she has never 
given me a dull moment,” this man 
who was accused by his friends of 
taciturnity, who was but twice seen to 
laugh, and who * kept all his fireworks 
for when women were present,’ the 
queen had bestowed that strong regard 
which had not been given to any prime 
minister since Lord Aberdeen. Hon- 
ors for himself, an earldom, the garter, 
honors for his friends, all these things 
were nothing. They were the due 
of any minister who chose to press 
forthem. The ‘affection and friend- 
ship”? of the sovereign could not be 
claimed asa right. They had no nec- 
essary place in a prime minister’s Ga- 
zette. If the queen chose to visit 
Hughenden, and walk on the south 
terrace among her minister’s peacocks, 
much as years and years before she 
had visited Drayton, her line of min- 
isters between Peel and Lord Bea- 
consfield had no legitimate cause of 
complaint. Like Mordecai, he was 
the man whom the sovereign delighted 
to honor. 

* Attended this week the opening of 
Parliament” writes Archbishop Tait in 
his journal of 1877 : — 


the queen being present and wearing for 
the first time, some one says, her crown as 
Empress of India. Lord Beaconsfield was 
on her left side, holding aloft the sword of 
state. At five the House again crammed 
to see him take his seat; and Slingsby 
Bethell, equal to the occasion, read aloud 
the writ in very distinct tones. All seemed 
to be founded on the model, ‘‘ What shall 
be done to the man whom the king delight- 
eth to honor?” 


It was exactly forty years, that mys- 
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tic number of the Jewish race, from 
the day when the newly elected mem- 
ber for Shrewsbury had taken his seat 
for the first time in the House of Com- 
mons. Then, despised as a clever, 
unscrupulous dandy, jeered at as a fop 
who had mistaken his vocation, hang- 
ing on to the skirts of Lord Lyndhurst 
with one hand and those of Lady Bles- 
sington with the other, he seemed 
destined to perpetual failure. Now, 
standing on the left side of the queen, 
bearing aloft the sword of state, an earl 
and first minister of the crown, the 
most conspicuous figure at that moment 
in Europe, he had achieved the wildest 
improbabilities of which his romantic 
youth had dreamed. A few years 
more, and he was back at Hughenden, 
a broken, dying man, whose web of life 
was woven at last, spending months 
in absolute solitude, with only the 
shadows of the past about him. 
**¢ Dreams! dreams! dreams!’ he 
murmured as he gazed into the fire,’ 
records a visitor to Hughenden, and 
they had been in truth the staple of his 
life. Mr. Disraeli as a_novelist—a 
dreamer of dreams — had preceded Mr. 
Disraeli the politician. Lord Beacons- 
field as a novelist survived Lord Bea- 
consticld the statesman. Vivian Grey 
and Endymion —they mark the begin- 
ning and the end. To the “dear and 
honored memory” of this extraordi- 
nary man his sovereign inscribed her 
gratitude and affection. Perhaps to 
such feelings as these, ever inspired in 
those nearest to him, may be attributed 
the secret of his triumph over condi- 
tions apparently so hostile. 

That Lord Beaconsfield’s character 
presented aspects repellent to the po- 
litical purists cannot be questioned ; 
and that politics were oftener than not 
to him a game or a fine piece of strat- 
egy rather than a conflict of principle 
must be unquestioned. It is perhaps 
not doubtful that he feigned some sen- 
timents he was far from feeling, and 
masked others that he felt deeply. 
The dictum that far-reaching ambition 
and perfect scrupulousness can hardly 





co-exist in the same mind he perhaps 
‘exemplified. By the queen this incom- 
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patibility was noticed, when it was in- 
deed painfully obvious, and she shrank 
from the spectacle. As years rolled 
on, the conflict grew less glaring, and 
the queen’s attention, together with 
those of her subjects, became fixed on 
the finer qualities of the man. Ilis 
pertinacity and undaunted courage, his 
patience under obloquy, his untiring 
energy, his high conception of the 
honor and keen regard for the interests 
of England —all these characteristics 
were recognized and admired. There 
was one quality, however, which is rare 
in statesmen, and even if present is 
not always patent to the world. Ina 
leader of men it is the key to success, 
and in an aspirant to fame the secret of 
power. Dizzy, as he was for so long 
affectionately called, possessed the in- 
estimable quality of perfect loyalty to 
his friends. He was never known to 
forget a kindness or ignore a service. 
He was never suspected of having be- 
trayed a follower or forgotten a parti- 
san. TWowever irritating the blunder, 
however black the catastrophe, Mr. 
Disraeli could be relied on in the 
need. His personal hatreds 
were well under control. ‘‘I never 
trouble to be avenged,’ he once said 
to the writer; ‘*when a man injures 
me I put his name on a slip of paper 
and lock it up inadrawer. It is mar- 
vellous how men [ have thus labelled 
have the knack of disappearing !”? In 
judging men, though not infallible, he 
sellom erred. Among his opponents, 
long before they had made a mark, he 
noticed the present prime minister and 
the present leader of the House of 
Commons, The former he took some 
pains to attract. Of the latter he said, 
‘‘TIe is the only man in the House, 
except myself, who knows the history 
of his country.””) When Lord Harting- 
ton was making his first speech in Par- 
liament, Mr. Disraeli turned to the 
colleague sitting next him and mur- 
mured, “* This young man will do.” 
Among his friends he showed equal 
discrimination, His reliance upon Lord 
Cairns, the most powerful and cour- 
ageous intellect in.the Cabinet of 1874, 
was absolute; and during his absence 


hour of 
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at the Congress of Berlin it was to the 
chancellor that he very wisely looked 
to sustain the burden of government at 
home. He appointed to the primacy a 
prelate second to none in statesmanlike 
qualities and force of character. In 
his selection of Lord Lytton for the 
viceroyalty he was perhaps not so suc- 
cessful; but to this choice he was 
impelled by feelings which, if they 
occasionally overwhelm the judgment, 
are a source of strength to the van- 
quished. It was, however, among men 
younger than himself that he commonly 
sought his intimate friends. As the 
leader of “Young England” he had 
found himself separated by nearly fif- 
teen years from the majority of his 
little following. Like Mr. Pitt —like 
Peel —he drew about him in later life 
a knot of young men for whom he was 
the centre of interest, and who have 
kept his memory green. To some of 
these his whole heart went forth. If 
his letters to the present Lord Roths- 
child, and to Lord Rowton, were to be 
published, this side of Disraeli’s char- 
acter would receive due recognition. 
He loved to deal in superlatives, both 
in writing and in talk, and they were 
no exaggeration of the depth of his 
feeling for those he really liked. His 
profound and admiring regard for 
women, and his warm affection for his 
friends, are the salient points in the 
domestic character of Lord Beacons- 
field, That the queen should, with her 
sensitive appreciation of these quali- 
ties, have come under the charm of her 
minister’s personality was in no way 
surprising. 

Finally, from his proud loyalty to 
the Hebrew race he never for a mo- 
ment swerved. For eighteen centuries 
that race has been slowly taking pos- 
session of the civilized world. Through 
the martyrdom of individual souls Jew- 
ish morality has changed the face of 
the globe. The conduct of the Euro- 
pean peoples — modern civilization as 
it is called —is their work; while in 
art, in music, and in letters they have 
more than held their own. Power of 
an overt and conspicuous kind, has, 
however, for eighteen centuries been 
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denied to men of their blood. Dis- 
raeli broke the spell. In July, 1878, in 
the capital of the greatest military na- 
tion of our time, among the heroes and 
statesmen who had created Imperial 
Germany, among the representatives of 
the civilized nations of Europe, congre- 
gated there to check Russia in her vic- 
torious career, and maintain the equal 
balance of European authority, the 
most observed and conspicuous person- 
age was not Bismarck, nor Moltke, nor 
Andrassy, nor any prince nor emperor 
of them all, but the slim and_ still 
youthful figure that with pale and hag- 
gard face and slow step, leaning on the 
arm of his private secretary, was seen 
day by day to cross the square from 
the Kaiserhof to the Congress, the rep- 
resentative of the queen of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland and empress of India 
—the figure of Lord Beaconsfield the 
Jew. REGINALD B. BRETT. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE CLOSED CABINET. 
I. 

Ir was with a little alarm and a good 
deal of pleasurable excitement that I 
looked forward to my first grown-up 
visit to Mervyn Grange. I had been 
there several times as a child, but never 
since I was twelve years old, and now 
I was over eighteen. We were all of 
us very proud of our cousins the Mer- 
vyns; it is not everybody that can 
claim kinship with a family who are in 
full and admitted possession of a 
secret, a curse, and a mysterious cabi- 
net, in addition to the usual surplusage 
of horrors supplied in such cases by 
popular imagination. Some declared 
that a Mervyn of the days of Henry 
VIII. had been cursed by an injured 
abbot from the foot of the gallows. 
Others affirmed that a dissipated Mer- 
vyn of the Georgian era was still play- 
ing cards for his soul in some remote 
region of the Grange. There were 
stories of white ladies and black imps, 
of blood-stained passages and magic 
stones. We, proud of our more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the family, 
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naturally gave no credence to these 
wild inventions. The Mervyns indeed 
followed the accepted precedent in 
such cases, and greatly disliked any 
reference to the reputed mystery being 
made in their presence ; with the iney- 
itable result that there was no subject 
so pertinaciously discussed by their 
friends in their absence. My father’s 
sister had married the late baronet, Sir 
Henry Mervyn, and we always felt 
that she ought to have been the means 
of imparting to us a very complete 
knowledge of the family secret. But 
in this connection she undoubtedly 
failed of her duty. We knew that 
there had been a terrible tragedy in 
the family some two or three hundred 
years ago,—that a peculiarly wicked 
owner of Mervyn, who flourished in 
the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had been murdered by his wife, 
who subsequently committed suicide. 
We knew that the mysterious curse had 
some connection with this crime, but 
what the curse exactly was we had 
never been able to discover. The his- 
tory of the family since that time had 
indeed in one sense been full of mis- 
fortune. Not in every sense. A coal- 
mine had been discovered in one part 
of the estate, and a populous city had 
grown over the corner of another part ; 
and the Mervyns of to-day, in spite of 
the usual percentage of extravagant 
heirs and political mistakes, were three 
times as rich as their ancestors had 
been. But still their story was full of 
bloodshed and shame, of tales of duels 
and suicides, broken hearts and broken 
honor. Only these calamities seemed 
to have little or no relation to each 
other, and what the precise curse was 
that was supposed to connect or ac- 
count for them we could not learn. 
When she first married, my aunt was 
told nothing about it. Later on in life, 
when my father asked her for the 
story, she begged him to talk upon 
a pleasanter subject ; and being un- 
luckily a man of much courtesy and 
little curiosity, he complied with her 
request. This, however, was the only 
part of the ghostly traditions of her 
husband’s home upon which she was 
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so reticent. The haunted chamber, for 
instance — which of course existed at 
the Grange — she treated with the 
greatest contempt. Various friends 
and relations had slept in it at different 
times, and no approach to any kind of 
authenticated ghost-story, even of the 
most trivial description, had they been 
able to supply. Its only claim to re- 
spect, indeed, was that it contained the 
famous Mervyn cabinet, a fascinating 
puzzle of which I will speak later, but 
which certainly had nothing haunting 
or horrible about its appearance. 

My uncle’s family consisted of three 
sons. The eldest, George, the present 
baronet, was now in his thirties, mar- 
ried, and with children of his own. 
The second, Jack, was the black sheep 
of the family. We had been in the 
Guards ; but about five years back had 
gol into some very disgraceful scrape, 
and had been obliged to leave the 
country. The sorrow and the shame 
of this had killed his unhappy mother, 
and her husband had not long after- 
wards followed her to the grave. Alan, 
the youngest son, probably because he 
was the nearest to us in age, had been 
our special favorite in earlier years. 
George was grown up before I had well 
left the nursery, and his hot, quick 
temper had always kept us youngsters 
somewhat in awe of him. Jack was 
four years older than Alan, and be- 
sides, his profession had in a way cut 
his boyhood short. When my uncle 
and aunt were abroad, as they fre- 
quently were for months together on 
account of her health, it was Alan 
chiefly who had to spend his holidays 
with us, both as schoolboy and as un- 
dergraduate. And a brighter, sweeter- 
tempered comrade, or one possessed of 
more diversified talents for the inven- 
tion of games or the telling of stories, 
it would’*have*been difficult to find. 

For five years together now our an- 
cient custom of an annual visit to 
Mervyn had been broken. First there 
had been the seclusion of mourning for 
my aunt, and a year later for my 
uncle ; then George and his wife, Lucy, 
— she was a connection of our own on 
our mother’s, side, and very intimate 
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with us all, —had been away for nearly 
two years on a voyage round the world ; 
and since then sickness in our own 
family had kept us in our turn a good 
deal abroad. So that I had not seen 
my cousins since all the calamities 
which had befallen them in the inter- 
val, and as I steamed northwards, I 
wondered a good deal as to the changes 
I should find. I was to have come out 
that year in London, but ill-health had 
prevented me ; and as a sort of conso- 
lation Lucy had kindly asked me to 
spend a fortnight at Mervyn, and be 
present at a shooting-party which was 
to assemble there in the first week of 
October. 

I had started early, and there was 
stillan hour of the short autumn day 
left when I descended at the little way- 
side station, from which a six-mile 
drive brought me to the Grange. A 
dreary drive L found it—the round, 
grey, treeless outline of the fells 
stretching around me on every side 
beneath the leaden, changeless sky. 
The night had nearly fallen as we 
drove along the narrow valley in which 
the Grange stood ; it was too dark to 
see the autumn tints of the woods 
which clothed and brightened its sides, 
almost too dark to distinguish the old 
tower, — Dame Alice’s tower as it was 
called, — which stood some half a mile 
farther on at its head. But the light 
shone brightly from the Grange win- 
dows, and all feeling of dreariness 
departed as I drove up to the door. 
Leaving maid and boxes to their fate, 
I ran up the steps into the old, well- 
remembered hall, and was informed 
by the dignified manservant that her 
ladyship and the tea were awaiting me 
in the morning-room. 

I found that there was nobody stay- 
ing in the house except Alan, who was 
finishing the long vacation there ; he 
had been called to the bara couple of 
years before. The guests were not to 
arrive for another week, so that I had 
plenty of opportunity in the interval to 
make up for lost time with my cousins, 
I began my observations that evening 
as we sat down to dinner, a cosy party 
of four. Lucy was quite unchanged — 
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pretty, foolish, and gentle as ever. 
George showed the full five years’ 
increase of age, and seemed to have 
acquired a somewhat painful control! of 
his temper. Instead of the old petu- 
lant outbursts, there was at times an 
air of nervous, irritable self-restraint, 
which I found the less pleasant of the 
two. But it was in Alan that the most 
striking alteration appeared. I felt it 
the moment I shook hands with him, 
and the impression: deepened — that 
evening with every hour. I told my- 
self that it was only the natural differ- 
ence between boy and man, between 
twenty and twenty-five, but I don’t 
think that I believed it. Superficially 
the change was not great. The slight- 
built, graceful figure; the deep grey 
eyes, too small for beauty ; the clear- 
cut features; the delicate, sensitive 
lips, close shaven now, as they had 
been hairless then,—-all were as I 
remembered them. But the face was 
paler and thinner than it had been, and 
there were lines round the eyes and at 
the corners of the mouth, which were 
no more natural to twenty-five than 
they would have been to twenty. The 
old charm indeed — the sweet friendli- 
ness of manner, which was his own 
peculiar possession — was still there. 
He talked and laughed almost as much 
as formerly, but the talk was manufac- 
tured for our entertainment, and the 
laughter came from his head and not 
from his heart. And it was when he 
was taking no part in the conversation 
that the change showed most. Then 
the face, on which in the old time 
every passing emotion had expressed 
itself in a constant, living current, be- 
came cold and impassive — without 
interest, and without desire. It was at 
such times that I knew most certainly 
that here was something which had 
been living and was dead. Was it only 
his boyhood ? 

Still, in spite of all, that week was 
one of the happiest of my life. The 
brothers were both men of enough 


ability and cultivation to be pleasant 
talkers, and Lucy could perform ade- 
quately the part of conversationalist 
accompanist, which, socially speaking, 
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is all that is required of a woman. The 
meals and evenings passed quickly and 
agreeably ; the mornings I spent in 
unending gossip with Lucy, or in games 
with the children, two bright boys of 
five and six years old, But the after- 
noons were the best part of the day. 
George was a thorough squire in all his 
tastes and habits, and every afternoon 
his wife dutifully accompanied him 
round farms and coverts, inspecting 
new buildings, trudging along’ half- 
made roads, or marking unoffending 
trees for destruction. Then Alan and 
I would ride by the hour together over 
moor and meadowland, often: picking 
our way homewards down the glen-side 
jong after the autumn evenings had 
closed in. During these rides I had 
glimpses many a time into depths in 
Alan’s nature, of which I doubt 
whether in the old days he had himself 
been aware. To me certainly they 
were as a revelation.’ A_ prevailing 
sadness, occasionally a painful tone of 
bitterness, characterized these more 
serious moods of his; but I do not 
think that, at the end of that week, I 
would, if I could, have changed the 
man, whom I was learning to revere 
and to pity, for the light-hearted play- 
mate whom I felt was lost to me for- 
ever. 


11. 

THE only feature of the family life 
which jarred on me was the attitude of 
the two brothers towards the children. 
I did not notice this at first, and at all 
times it was a thing to be felt rather 
than to be seen. George himself never 
seemed quite at ease with them. The 
boys were strong and well grown, 
healthy in mind and body; and one 
would have thought that the existence 
of two such representatives to carry on 
his name and inherit his fortune would 
have been the very crown of pride and 
happiness to their father. But it was 
not so. Lucy indeed was devoted to 
them, and in all practical matters no 
one could have been kinder to them 
than was George. They were free of 
the whole house, and every indulgence 
that money could buy for them they 
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had. 
harsh word, But there was something 


I never heard him give them a 


wrong. A constraint in their presence, 
a relief in their absence, an evident 
dislike of discussing them and _ their 
affairs, a total want of that enjoyment 
of love and possession which in such a 
case one might have expected to find. 
Alan’s state of mind was even more 
marked. Never did I hear him will- 
ingly address his nephews, or in any 
way allude to their existence. Ishould 
have said that he simply ignored it, 
but for the heavy gloom which always 
overspread his spirits in their company, 
and for the glances which he would 
now and again cast in their direction — 
glances full of some hidden, painful 
emotion, though of what nature it 
would have been hard to define. In- 
deed, Alan’s attitude towards her 
children I soon found to be the only 
source of friction between Lucy and 
this otherwise much-loved member of 
her husband’s family. I asked her one 
day why the boys never appeared at 
luncheon. ‘Oh, they come when Alan 
is away,”? she answered; ‘but they 
seem to annoy him so much that 
George thinks it is better to keep them 
out of sight when he is here. It is 
very tiresome. I know that it is the 
fashion to say that George has got the 
temper of the family ; but I assure 
you that Alan’s nervous moods and 
fancies are much more difficult to live 
with.” 

That was on the morning —a Friday 
it was — of the last day which we were 
to spend alone. The guests were to 
arrive soon after tea; and I think that 
with the knowledge of their near ap- 
proach Alan and I prolonged our ride 
that afternoon beyond its usual limits. 
We were on our way home, and it was 
already dusk, when a turn of the path 
brought us face to face with the old 
ruined tower, of which I have already 
spoken as standing at the head of the 
valley. I had not been close up to it 
yet during this visit at Mervyn. It 
had been a very favorite haunt of ours 
as children, and partly on that account, 
partly perhaps in order to defer the 
dreaded close of our ride to the last 
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possible moment, I proposed an inspec- 
tion of it. The only portion of the old 
building left standing in any kind of 
entirety was two rooms, one above the 
other. The lower room, level with the 
bottom of the moat, was dark and 
damp, and it was the upper one, 
reached by a little outside staircase, 
which had been our rendezvous of old. 
Alan showed no disposition to enter, 
and said that he would stay outside 
and hold my horse, so I dismounted 
and ran up alone. 

The room seemed in no way changed. 
A mere stone shell, littered with frag- 
ments of wood and mortar. There was 
the rough wooden block on which Alan 
used to sit while he first frightened us 
with bogey-stories, and then calmed 
our excited nerves by rapid sallies of 
wild nonsense. There was the plank 
from behind which, erected as a barrier 
across the doorway, he would defend 
the castle against our united assault, 
pelting us with fir-cones and sods of 
earth. This and many a bygone scene 
thronged on me as I stood there, and 
the room filled again with the memo- 
ries of childish mirth. And following 
close came those of childish terrors. 
Horrors, which had oppressed me 
then, wholly imagined or dimly appre- 
hended from half-heard traditions, and 
never thought of since, flitted around 
me in the gathering dusk. And with 
them it seemed to me as if there came 
other memories too — memories which 
had never been my own, of scenes 
whose actors had long been with the 
dead, but which, immortal as the spirit 
before whose eyes they had dwelt, still 
lingered in the spot where their victim 
had first learned to shudder at their 
presence. Once the ghastly notion 
came to me, it seized on my imagina- 
tion with irresistible force. It seemed 
as if from the darkened corners of the 
room vague, ill-defined shapes were 
actually peering out at me. When 
night came they would show them- 
selves in that form vivid and terrible, 
in which they had been burnt into the 
brain and heart of the long ago dead. 

I turned and glanced towards where 
I had left Alan.’ I could see his figure 
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framed in by the window, a_ black 
shadow against the grey twilight of the 
sky behind. Erect and perfectly mo- 
tionless he sat, so motionless as to look 
almost lifeless, gazing before him down 
the valley into the illimitable distance 
beyond. There was something in that 
stern immobility of look and attitude 
which struck me with a curious sense 
of congruity. It was right that he 
should be thus —right that he should 
be no longer the laughing boy who a 
moment before had been in my mem- 
ory. The haunting horrors of that 
place seemed to demand it, and for the 
first time I felt that I understood the 
change. With an effort I shook myself 
free from these fancies, and turned to 
go. As I did so, my eye fell upon a 
queer-shaped painted board, leaning up 
against the wall, which I well recol- 
lected in old times. Many a discussion 
had we had about the legend inscribed 
upon it, which in our wisdom we 
had finally pronounced to be German, 
chiefly because it was illegible. Though 
[ had loudly professed my faith in this 
theory at the time, I had always had 
uneasy doubts on the subject, and now 
half smiling I bent down to verify or 
remove them. The language was En- 
glish, not German; but the badly 
painted, faded Gothic letters in which 
it was written made the mistake ex- 
eusable. In the dim light I had diffi- 
culty even now in deciphering the 
words, and felt when I had done so 
that neither the information conveyed 
nor the style of the composition was 
sufficient reward for the trouble I had 
taken. This is what I read :— 


Where the woman sinned the maid shall 
win ; 
But God help the maid that sleeps within. 


What the lines could refer to I neither 
had any notion nor did I pause then 
even in my own mind to inquire. I 
only remember vaguely wondering 
whether they were intended for a 
tombstone or for a doorway. Then, 
continuing my way, I rapidly descended 
the steps and remounted my _ horse, 
glad to find myself once again in the 
open air and by my cousin’s side. 





The train of thought into which he 
had sunk during my absence was ap- 
parently an absorbing one, for to my 
first question as to the painted board 
he could hardly rouse himself to an- 
swer. 

“A board with a legend written on 
it? Yes, he remembered something 
of the kind there. It had always been 
there, he thought. He knew nothing 
about it,’*—and so the subject was not 
continued. 

The weird feclings which had haunted 
me in the tower still oppressed me, 
and I proceeded to ask Alan about that 
old Dame Alice whom the traditions of 
my childhood represented as the last 
occupant of the ruined building. Alan 
roused himself now, but did not seem 
anxious to impart information on the 
subject. She had lived there he ad- 
mitted, and no one had lived there 
since. ‘‘Had she not,’? I inquired, 
‘something to do with the mysterious 
cabinet at the house? I remember 
hearing it spoken of as ‘ Dame Alice’s 
cabinet.’ ”’ 

**So they say,’’ he assented ; ‘she 
and an Italian artificer who was in her 
service, and who, chiefly I imagine, on 
account of his skill, shared with her 
the honor of reputed witchcraft.”’ 

**She was the mother of Hugh Mer- 
vyn, the man who was murdered by 
his wife, was she not ?”’ I asked. 

‘*¢ Yes,’’ said Alan briefly. 

** And had she not something to do 
with the curse ?’’ I inquired after a 
short pause, and nervously. I remem- 
bered my father’s experience on that 
subject, and I had never before dared 
to allude to it in the presence of any 
member of the family. My’ nervous- 
ness was fr'!- warranted, The gloom 
on Alan’s brow deepened, and after a 
very short ‘‘ They say so,” he turned 
full upon me, and inquired with some 
asperity why on earth I had developed 
this sudden curiosity about his ances- 
tress. 

I hesitated a moment, for I was a 
little ashamed of my fancies ; but the 
darkness gave me courage, and besides 
I was not afraid of telling Alan —he 
would understand. I told him of the 
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strange sensations I had had while in 
the tower — sensations which had struck 
me with all that force and clearness 
which we usually associate with a direct 
experience of fact. ‘* Of course it was 
a trick of imagination,’’ I commented ; 
“but I could not get rid of the feeling 
that the person who had dwelt there 
last must have had terrible thoughts 
for the companions of her life.”’ 

Alan listened in silence, and the 
silence continued for some time after I 
had ceased speaking. 

“Tt is strange,’? he said at last ; 
“instincts which we do not understand 
form the motive-power of most of our 
life’s actions, and yet we refuse to ad- 
mit them as evidence of any external 
truth. I suppose it is because we must 
act somehow, rightly or wrongly ; and 
there are a great many things which 
we need not believe unless we choose. 
As for this old lady, she lived long — 
long enough, like most of us, to do 
evil; unlike most of us, long enough to 
witness some of the results of that 
evil. To say that, is to say that the 
last years of her life must have been 
weighted heavily enough with tragic 
thought.” 

I gave a little shudder of repulsion. 

“That is a depressing view of life, 
Alan,’’ I said. ‘* Does our peace of 
mind depend only upon death coming 
early cnough to hide from us_ the 
truth 2? And, after all, can it ? Our 
spirits do not die. From another world 
they may witness the fruits of our lives 
in this one.” 

“Tf they do,” he answered with sud- 
den violence, “it is absurd to doubt 
the existence of a purgatory. There 
must in such a case be a terrible one in 
store for the best among, ys,’’ 

I was silent. The shadow that lay 
on his soul did not penetrate to mine, 
but it hung round me nevertheless, a 
cloud which I felt powerless to dis- 
perse. 

After a moment he went on: ‘ Pro- 
vided that they are distant enough, 
how little, after all, do we think of 
the results of our actions! There 
are few men who would deliberately 
instil into a child a love of drink, or 
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wilfully deprive him of his reason; 
and yet a man with drunkenness or 
madness in his blood thinks nothing of 
bringing children into the world tainted 
as deeply with the curse as if he had 
inoculated them with it directly. There 
is no responsibility so completely ig- 
nored as this one of marriage and 
fatherhood, and yet how heavy it is 
and far-reaching.”’ 

‘Well,’ I said, smiling, “let us 
console ourselves with the thought that 
we are not all lunatics and drunkards.”’ 

‘“No,” he answered; ‘but there 
are other evils besides these, moral 
taints as well as physical, curses which 
have their roots in worlds beyond our 
own,—sins of the fathers which are 
visited upon the children.”’ 

He had lost all violence and bitter- 
ness of tone now ; but the weary de- 
jection which had taken their place 
communicated itself to my spirit with 
more subtle power than his previous 
mood had owned. 

“That is why,” he went on, and his 
manner seemed to give more purpose 
to his speech than hitherto, —‘‘ that is 
why, so far as Iam concerned, I mean 
to shirk the responsibility and remain 
unmarried.” 

I was hardly surprised at his words. 
I felt that I had expected them, but 
their utterance seemed to intensify the 
gloom which rested upon us. Alan 
was the first to arouse himself from its 
influence. 

* After all,’ he said, turning round 
to me and speaking lightly, ‘* without 
looking so far and so deep, I think my 
resolve is a prudent one. Above all 
things, let us take life easily, and you 
know what St. Paul says about ‘ trouble 
in the flesh,’? —a remark which I am 
sure is specially applicable to briefless 
barristers, even though possessed of 2 
modest competence of their own. 
Perhaps one of these days, when I am 
a fat old judge, I shall give my cook a 
chance if she is satisfactory in her 
clear soups ; but till then T shall expect 
you, Evie, to work me one pair of 
carpet-slippers per annum, as tribute 
due to a bachelor cousin.” 

I don’t quite know what T answered, 
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—my heart was heavy and aching, — 
but I tried with true feminine docility 
to follow the lead he had set me. He 
continued for some time in the same 
vein ; but as we approached the house 
the effort seemed to become too much 
for him, and we relapsed again into 
silence. 

This time I was the first to break it. 
‘1 suppose,’”? I said drearily, ‘all 
those horrid people will have come by 
now.”’ 

‘¢ Horrid people,” he repeated, with 
rather an uncertain laugh, and through 
the darkness I saw his figure bend for- 
ward as he stretched out his hand to 
caress my horse’s neck. ‘* Why, Evie, 
I thought you were pining for gaiety, 
and that it was, in fact, for the purpose 
of meeting these ‘horrid people’ that 
you came here.”’ 

** Yes, I know,’ I said wistfully ; 
** but somehow the last week has been 
so pleasant that I cannot believe that 
anything will ever be quite so nice 
again.” 

We had arrived at the house as I 
spoke, and the groom was standing at 
our horses’ heads. Alan got off and 
‘ame round to help me to dismount ; 
but instead of putting up his arm as 
usual as a support for me to spring 
from, he laid his handon mine. ‘ Yes, 
Evie,” he said, ‘it has been indeed a 
pleasant time. God bless you for it.’’ 
For an instant he stood there looking 
up at me, his face full in the light 
which streamed from the open door, 
his grey eyes shining with a radiance 
which was not wholly from thence. 
Then he straightened his arm, I sprang 
to the ground, and as if to preclude the 
possibility of any answer on my part, 
he turned sharply on his heel, and be- 
gan giving some orders to the groom. 
I went on alone into the house, feeling, 
I knew not and cared not to know why, 
that the gloom had fled from my spirit, 
and that the last ride had not after all 
been such a melancholy failure as it 
had bid fair at one time to become. 


III. 
In the hall I was met by the house- 
keeper, who informed me that, owing 
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to a misunderstanding about dates, a 
gentleman had arrived whom Lucy had 
not expected at that time, aud that 


in consequence my room had _ been 
changed. My things had been put into 


the East Room,—ihe haunted room, 
the room of the closed cabinet, as I 
remembered with a certain sense of 
pleased importance, though without 
any surprise. It stood apart from the 
other guest-rooms, at the end of the 
passage from which opened George and 
Lucy’s private apartment; and as it 
was consequently disagreeable to have a 
stranger there, it was always used when 
the house was full for a member of the 
family. My father and mother had 
often slept there; there was a little 
room next to it, though not communi- 
cating with it, which served for a 
dressing-room. Though I had never 
passed the night there myself, I knew 
it as well as any room in the house. 
I went there at once, and found Lucy 
superintending the last arrangements 
for my comfort. 

She was full of apologies for the 
trouble she was giving me. I told her 
that the apologies were due to my maid 
and to her own servants rather than to 
me ; ‘‘and besides,’’ I added, glancing 
round, “Iam distinctly a gainer by the 
change.” 

**You know, of course,’’ she said 
lightly, ‘‘ that this is the haunted room 
of the house, and that you have no 
right to be here? ” 

‘“T know itis the haunted room,” I 
answered ; ‘* but why have I no right 
to be here ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,’ she said. 
‘‘ There is one of those tiresome Mer- 
vyn traditions against allowing un- 
married girls to sleep in this room. I 
believe two girls died in it a hundred 
and fifty years ago, or something of 
that sort.” 

‘“*But I should think that people, 
married or unmarried, must have died 
in nearly every room in the house,’’ I 
objected. 

“Oh yes, of course they have,’’ said 
Lucy ; ** but once you come across a 
bit of superstition in this family, it is 
of no use to ask for reasons. How- 
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ever, this particular bit is too ridicu- 
lous even fur George. Owing to Mr. 
Leslie having come to-day, we must 
use every room in the house ; it is in- 
tolerable having a stranger here, and 
you are the only relation staying with 
us. I pointed all that out to George, 
and he agreed that, under the circum- 
stances, it would be absurd not to put 
you here.”’ 

**T am quite agreeable,” I answered ; 
‘Cand, indeed, I think 1 am rather fa- 
vored in having a room where the last 
recorded death appears to have taken 
place a hundred and fifty years ago, 
particularly as I should think that there 
can be scarcely anything now left in it 
which was here then, except, of course, 
the cabinet.” 

The room had, in fact, been entirely 
done up and refurnished by my uncle, 
and was as bright and modern-looking 
an apartment as you could wish to see. 
It was large, and the walls were cov- 
ered with one of those white-and-gold 
papers which were fashionable thirty 
years ago. Opposite us, as we stood 
warming our backs before the fire, was 
the bed—a large double one, hung 
with a pretty shade of pale blue. Ma- 
terial of the same color covered the 
comfortable modern furniture, and 
hung from gilded cornices before the 
two windows which pierced the side of 
the room on our left. Between them 
stood the toilet-table, all muslin, blue 
ribbons, and silver. The carpet was 
a grey-and-blue Brussels one. The 
whole effect was cheerful, though I 
fear inartistic, and sadly out of keeping 
with the character of the house. The 
exception to these remarks was, as I 
had observed, the famous cabinet, to 
which I have more than once alluded. 
It stood against the same wall of the 
room as that in which the fireplace 
was, and on our right — that is, on that 
side of the fireplace which was farthest 
from the windows. As I spoke, I 
turned to go and look at it, and Lucy 
followed me. Many an hour as achild 
had I passed in front of it, fingering the 
seven carved brass handles, or rather 
buttons, which were ranged down 
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screwed with the greatest ease, and 
apparently like many another ingen- 
iously contrived lock; but neither I 
nor any one else had ever yet suc- 
ceeded in sliding, twisting, or screwing 
them after such a fashion as to open 
the closed doors of the cabinet. No 
one yet had robbed them of their se- 
cret since first it was placed there 
three hundred years ago by the old 
lady and her faithful Italian. It was a 
beautiful piece of workmanship, was 
this tantalizing cabinet. Carved out 
of some dark foreign wood, the doors 
and panels were richly inlaid with 
lapis-lazuli, ivory, and mother-of-pearl, 
among which were twisted delicately 
chased threads of gold and _ silver. 
Above the doors, between them and 
the cornice, lay another mystery, fully 
as tormenting as was the first. In a 
smooth strip of wood about an inch 
wide, and extending along the whole 
breadth of the cabinet, was inlaid a 
fine pattern in gold wire. This at first 
sight seemed to consist of a legend or 
motto. On looking closer, however, 
though the pattern still looked as if it 
was formed out of characters of the 
alphabet curiously entwined together, 
you found yourself unable to fix upon 
any definite word, or even letter. You 
looked again and again, and the longer 
that you looked the more certain be- 
came your belief that you were on the 
very verge of discovery. If you could 
but approach the mysterious legend 
from a slightly different point of view, 
or look at it from another distance, the 
clue to the puzzle would be seized, and 
the words would stand forth clear and 
legible in your sight. But the clue never 
had been discovered, and the motto, if 
there was one, remained unread. 

For a few minutes we stood looking 
at the cabinet in silence, and then 
Lucy gave a discontented little sigh. 
‘*There’s another tiresome piece of 
superstition,” she exclaimed ; ‘‘ by far 
the handsomest piece of furniture in 
the house stuck away here in a bed- 
room which is hardly ever used. Again 
and again have I asked George to let 
me have it moved down-stairs, but he 





its centre. They all slid, twisted, or 


won’t hear of it.” 
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** Was it not placed here by Dame 
Alice herself ?’’ I inquired, a little re- 
proachfully, for I felt that Lucy was 
not treating the cabinet with the re- 
spect which it deserved. 

‘** Yes, so they say,’’ she answered ; 
and the tone of light contempt in which 
she spoke was now pierced by a not 
unnatural pride in the romantic myste- 
ries of her husband's family. ‘She 
placed it here, and it is said, you know, 
that when the closed cabinet is opened, 
and the mysterious motto is read, the 
curse will depart from the Mervyn 
family.” 

‘But why don’t they break it 
open ??? I asked impatiently. ‘1 am 
sure that I would never have remained 
all my life in a house with a thing like 
that, and not found out in some way or 
another what was inside it.” 

‘¢Oh, but that would be quite fatal,” 
answered she. ‘‘ The curse can only 
be removed when the cabinet is opened 
as Dame Alice intended it to be, in an 
orthodox fashion. If you were to force 
it open, that could never happen, and 
the curse would therefore remain for- 
ever.” 

‘“* And what is the curse? ’’ I asked, 
with very different feelings from those 
with which I had timidly approached 
the same subject with Alan. Lucy 
was not a Mervyn, and not a person to 
inspire awe under any circumstances, 
My instincts were right again, for she 
turned away with a slight shrug of her 
shoulders. 

‘“T have no idea,”’ shesaid. ‘ George 
and Alan always look portentously sol- 
emn and gloomy whenever one men- 
tions the subject, so I don’t. If you 
ask me for the truth, I believe it to be 
« pure invention, devised by the Mer- 
vyns for the purpose of delicately ac- 
counting for some of the disreputable 
actions of their ancestors. For you 
know, Evie,’? she added, with a little 
laugh, ‘‘the less said about the char- 
acter of the family into which your 
aunt and I have married the better.” 

The remark made me angry, I don’t 
know why, and I answered stiffly, that 
as far as I was acquainted with them, I 
at least saw nothing to complain of. 
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“Oh, as regards the present genera- 
tion, no,—except for that poor, 
wretched Jack,’’ acquiesced Lucy, with 
her usual imperturbable good-humor. 

** And as regards the next ?” I sug- 
gested, smiling, and already ashamed 
of my little temper. 

‘“*The next is perfect, of course, — 
poor dear boys.’? She sighed as she 
spoke, and I wondered for the moment 
whether she was really as unconscious 
as she generally appeared to be of the 
strange dissatisfaction with which her 
husband seemed to regard his children. 
Anyhow the mention of them had evi- 
dently changed her mood, and almost 
directly afterwards, with the remark 
that she must go and look after her 
guests, who had all arrived by now, 
she left me to myself. 

For some minutes I sat by the bright 
fire, lost in aimless, wandering thought, 
which began with Dame Alice and her 
cabinet, and which ended somehow 
with Alan’s face, as I had last seen it 
looking up at me in front of the hall 
door. When I had reached that point, 
I roused myself to decide that I had 
dreamt long enough, and that it was 
quite time to go down to the guests 
and to tea. I accordingly donned my 
best tea-gown, arranged my hair, and 
proceeded towards the drawing-room. 
My way there lay through the great 
central hall. This apartment was ap- 
proached from most of the bedrooms in 
the house through a large arched door- 
way at one end of it, which communi- 
cated directly with the great staircase. 
My bedroom, however, which, as I 
have said, lay among the private apart- 
ments of the house, opened into a 
passage which led into a broad gallery, 
or upper chamber, stretching right 
across the end of the hall. From this 
you descended by means of a small 
staircase in oak, whose carved balus- 
trade, bending round the corner of the 
hall, formed one of the prettiest fea- 
tures of the picturesque old room. The 
barrier which ran along the front of the 
gallery was in solid oak, and of such a 
height that, unless standing close up 
to it, you could neither see nor be seen 
by the occupants cf the room below. 
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On approaching this gallery I heard 
voices in the hall. They were George’s 
and Alan’s, evidently in hot discussion. 
As I issued from the passage, George 
was speaking, and his voice had that 
exasperated tone in which an angry 
man tries to bring to a close an argu- 
ment in which he has lost his temper. 
‘“* For heaven’s sake leave it alone, 
Alan ; I neither can nor will interfere. 
We have had enough to bear from 
these cursed traditions as it is, without 
adding one which has no foundation 
whatever to justify it—a mere con- 
temptible piece of superstition.” 

‘*No member of our family has a 
right to call any tradition contemptible 
which is connected with that place, 
and you know it,’’ answered Alan ; and 
though he spoke low, his voice trem- 
bled with some strong emotion. A 
first impulse of hesitation which I had 
had I checked, feeling that as I had 
heard so much it was fairer to go on, 
and I advanced to the top of the stair- 
case. Alan stood by the fireplace 
facing me, but far too occupied to see 
me. His last speech had seemingly 
aroused George to fury, for the latter 
turned on him now with savage pas- 
sion. 

“Damn it all, Alan!” he cried, 
“can’t you be quiet ?_ I will be master 
in my own house, Take care, I tell 
you ; the curse may not be quite ful- 
filled yet after all.” 

As George uttered these words, Alan 
lifted his eyes to him with a glance of 
awful horror; his face turned ghastly 
white ; his lips trembled for a moment ; 
and then he answered back with one 
half-whispered word of supreme appeal 
—‘*George!’? There was a _ long- 
drawn, unutterable anguish in his tone, 
and his voice, though scarcely audible, 
penetrated to every corner of the room, 
and seemed to hang quivering in the 
air around one after the sound had 
ceased. Then there was a terrible 
stillness. Alan stood trembling in 
every limb, incapable apparently of 
speech or action, and George faced 
him, as silent and motionless as he 
was. For an instant they remained 
thus, while I looked breathlessly on. 





Then George, with a muttered impre- 
cation, turned on his heel and left the 
room. Alan followed him as he went 
with dull, lifeless eyes; and as the 
door closed he breathed deeply, with a 
breath that was almost a groan. 

Taking my courage in both hands, I 
now descended the stairs, and at the 
sound of my footfall he glanced up, 
started, and then came rapidly to meet 
me. 

“Evie! you here,” he said ; ‘I did 
not notice you. How long have you 
been here ?”’? He was still quite white, 
and I noticed that he panted for breath 
as he spoke. 

“Not long,’ [ answered timidly, 
and rather spasmodically ; ‘*I only 
heard a sentence or two. You wanted 
George to do something about some 
tradition or other, — and he was angry, 
—and he said something about the 
curse,”’ 

While I spoke Alan kept his eyes 
fixed on mine, reading through them, 
as I knew, into my mind. When I had 
finished, he turned his gaze away satis- 
fied, and answered very quietly, ‘* Yes, 
that was it.”? Then he went back to 
the fireplace, rested his arm against 
the high mantelpiece above it, and 
leaning his forehead on his arm, re- 
mained silently looking into the fire. 
I could see by his bent brow and com- 
pressed lips that he was engaged upon 
some earnest train of thought or rea- 
soning, and I stood waiting — worried, 
puzzled, curious, but above all things 
pitiful, and oh! longing so intensely 
to help him if I could. Presently he 
straightened himself a little, and ad- 
dressed me more in his ordinary tone 
of voice, though without looking round. 
“So I hear they have changed your 
room.”’ 

“Yes,” I answered. And _ then, 
flushing rather, ‘‘ Is that what you and 
George have been quarrelling about ?” 
I received no reply, and taking this 
silence for assent, I went on deprecat- 
ingly, ‘* Because you know, if it was, [ 
think you are rather foolish, Alan. As 
I understand, two girls are said to have 
died in that room more than a hundred 
years ago, and for that reason there is 
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a prejudice against putting a girl to 
sleep there. ‘That is all. Merely a 
vague, unreasonable tradition.” 

Alan took a moment to answer. 
“Yes, he said at length, speaking 
slowly, and as if replying to arguments 
in his own mind as much as to those 
which Ihad uttered. ‘ Yes, it is noth- 
ing but a tradition after all, and that of 
the very vaguest and most unsupported 
kind.” 

‘Is there even any proof that girls 
have not slept there jsince those two 
died ?”? Lasked. I think that the sug- 
gestion conveyed in this question was 
a relief to him, for after a moment’s 
pause, as if to search his memory, he 
turned round. 

** No,”’ he answered, ‘* I don’t think 
that there is any such proof; and I 
have no doubt that you are right, and 
that it isa mere prejudice that makes 
me dislike your sleeping there.” 

“ Then,” I said, with a little assump- 
tion of sisterly superiority, ‘‘I think 
that George was right, and that you 
were wrong.” 

Alan smiled,—a smile which sat 
oddly on the still pale face, and in the 
wearied, worn-looking eyes. ‘ Very 
likely,” he said; ‘*I dare say that I 
am superstitious. I have had things to 
make me so.” Then coming nearer 
to me, and laying his hands on my 
shoulders, he went on, smiling more 
brightly, ** We are a queer-tempered, 
bad-nerved race, we Mervyns, and you 
must not take us too seriously, Evie. 
The best thing that you can do with 
our odd ways is to ignore them.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,’ I answered, 
laughing, too glad to have won him 
back to even temporary brightness, 
**as long as you and George don’t come 
to blows over the question of where I 
am to sleep; which after all is chiefly 
my concern, —and Lucy’s.” 

* Well, perhaps it is,’ he replied, in 
the same tone ; ‘‘ and now be off to the 
drawing-room, where Lucy is defend- 

>the tea-table single-handed all this 
time.” 

I obeyed, and should have gone more 
cheerfully had I not turned at the door- 
way to luok back at him, and caught 





one glimpse of his face as he sank 
heavily down into the large armchair 
by the fireside. 

However, by dinner-time he appeared 
to have dismissed all painful reflections 
from his mind, or to have buried them 
too deep for discovery. The people 
staying in the house were, in spite of 
my sense of grievance at their arrival, 
individually pleasant, and after dinner 
I discovered them to be socially well 
assorted. For the first hour or two, 
indeed, after their arrival, each glared 
at the other across those triple lines of 
moral fortification behind which every 
well-bred Briton takes refuge on ap- 
pearing at a friend’s country-house. 
But flags of truce were interchanged 
over the soup, an armistice was agreed 
upon during the roast, and the terms of 
a treaty of peace and amity were finally 
ratified under the sympathetic influence 
of George’s best champagne. For the 
achievement of this happy result Alan 
certainly worked hard, and_ received 
therefor many a grateful glance from 
his sister-in-law. He was more excited 
than I had ever seen him before, and 
talked brilliantly and well — though 
perhaps not as exclusively to his neigh- 
bors as they may have wished. His 
eyes and his attention seemed every- 
where at once ; one moment he was 
throwing remarks across to some de- 
spairing couple opposite, and the next 
he was breaking an embarrassing pause 
in the conversation by some rapid sally 
of nonsense addressed to the table in 
general. He formed a great contrast to 
his brother, who sat gloomy and de- 
jected, making little or no response to 
the advances of the two dowagers be- 
tween whom he was placed. After 
dinner the younger members of the 
party spent the evening by Alan’s 
initiative, and chiefly under his direc- 
tion, in a series of lively and rather 
riotous games such as my nursery days 
had delighted in, and my schoolroom 
ones had disdained. It was a great 
and happy surprise to discover that, 
grown up, I might again enjoy them. 
I did so hugely, and when bedtime 
came all memories more serious than 
those of ‘‘ musical chairs”? or “ follow 
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my leader”? had vanished from my 
mind. I think, from Alan’s glance as 
he handed me my bed candle, that the 
pleasure and excitement must have 
improved my looks. 

**T hope you have enjoyed your first 
evening of gaiety, Evie,”’ he said. 

“1 have,” L answered, with happy 
conviction ; ‘and really I believe that 
it is chiefly owing to you, Alan.” He 
met my smile by another; but I think 
that there must have been something in 
his look which recalled other thoughts, 
for as I started up the stairs I threw a 
mischievous glance back at him and 
whispered, ** Now for the horrors of 
the haunted chamber.” 

He laughed rather loudly, and say- 
ing, ‘*Good-night, and good luck,”’ 
turned to attend to the other ladies. 

His wishes were certainly fulfilled. 
I got to bed quickly, and —as soon as 
my happy excitement was sufficiently 
calmed to admit of it—to sleep. The 
only thing which disturbed me was the 
wind, which blew fiercely and loudly 
all the earlier portion of the night, half 
arousing me more than once. I spoke 
of it at breakfast the next morning ; 
but the rest of the world seemed to 
have slept too heavily to have been 
aware of it. 


IV. 

THE men went out shooting directly 
after breakfast, and we women passed 
the day in orthodox country - house 
fashion, — working and eating ; walk- 


ing and riding; driving and playing 
croquet; and above, beyond, and 


through all things, chattering. Beyond 
a passing sigh while I was washing my 
hands, or a moment of mournful re- 
membrance while I changed my dress, 
[ had scarcely time even to regret the 
quiet happiness of the week that was 
past. In the evening we danced in 
the great hall. I had two valses with 
Alan, During a pause for breath, I 
found that we were standing near the 
fireplace, on the very spot where he 
and George had stood on the previous 
afternoon, The recollection made me 
involuntarily glance up at his face. It 
looked sad and worried, and the thought 
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suddenly struck me that his extrava- 
gant spirits of the night before, and 
even his quieter, careful cheerfulness 
of to-night, had been but artificial 
moods at best. He turned, and finding 
my eyes fixed on him, at once plunged 
into conversation, discussed the pecul- 
iarities of one of the guests, good- 
humoredly enough, but with so much 
fun as to make me laugh in spite of 
myself, Then we danced again. The 
plaintive music, the smooth floor, and 
the partner were all alike perfect, and 
I experienced that entire delight of 
physical enjoyment which I believe 
nothing but a valse under such circum- 
stances can give. When it was over I 
turned to Alan, and exclaimed with 
impulsive appeal, ‘* Oh, I am so happy, 
—you must be happy too!” He 
smiled rather uncertainly, and an- 
swered, ** Don’t bother yourself about 
me, Evie ; I am all right. I told you 
that we Mervyns had bad nerves ; and 
Iam rather tired. That’s all.”? I was 
too passionately determined just then 
upon happiness, and his was too neces- 
sary to mine for me not to believe that 
he was speaking the truth. 

We kept up the dancing till Lucy 
discovered with a shock that mid- 
night had struck, and that Sunday 
had begun, and we were all sent off to 
bed. I was not long in making my 
nightly preparations, and had scarcely 
inserted myself between the sheets 
when, with a few long moans, the wind 
began again, more violently even than 
the night before. It had been a calm, 
fine day, and I made wise reflections 
as I listened upon the uncertainty of 
the north-country climate. What a 
tempest it was! Tow it moaned, and 
howled, and shrieked! Where had I 
heard the superstition which now came 
to my mind, that borne upon the wind 
come the spirits of the drowned, wail- 
ing and crying for the sepulture which 
has been denied them? But there 
were other sounds in that wind too. 
Evil, murderous thoughts, perhaps, 
which had never taken body in deeds, 
but which, caught up in the air, now 
hurled themselves in impotent fury 
through the world, How I wished the 
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wind would stop. It seemed full of 
horrible fancies, and it kept knocking 
them into my head, and it wouldn’t 
leave off. Fancies, or memories — 
which ?—and my mind reverted with 
a flash to the fearful thoughts which 
had haunted it the day before in Dame 
Alice’s tower. It was dark now. 
Those ghastly intangible shapes must 
have taken full form and color, peo- 
pling the old ruin with their ageless 
hideousness. And the storm had found 
them there and borne them along with 
it as it blew through the creviced walls. 
That was why the wind’s sound struck 
so strangely on my brain. Ah! I 
could hear them now, those still living 
memories of dead horror. Through 
the window crannies they came, shriek- 
ing and wailing. They filled the chim- 
ney with spirit sobs, and now they 
were pressing on, crowding through the 
room,—eager, eager to reach their 
prey. Nearer they came ; nearer still ! 
They were round my bed now! 
Through my closed eyelids I could 
almost see their dreadful shapes ; in all 
my quivering flesh I felt their terror as 
they bent over me, — lower, lower. 
With a start I aroused myself and sat 
up. Was I asleep or awake? I was 
trembling all over still, and it required 
the greatest effort of courage I had 
ever made to enable me to spring from 
my bed and strike a light. What a 
state my nerves or my digestion must 
be in! From my childhood the wind 
had always affected me strangely, and 
I blamed myself now for allowing my 
imagination to run away with me at 
the first. I found a novel which I 
had brought up to my room with me, 
one of the modern, Chinese-American 
school, where human nature is analyzed 
with the patient, industrious indiffer- 
ence of the true Celestial. I took the 
book to bed with me, and soon under 
itis soothing influences fell asleep. I 
dreamt a good deal, —nightmares, the 
definite recollection of which, as is so 
often the case, vanished from my mind 
as soon as I awoke, leaving only a 
vague impression of horror. They had 
been connected with the wind, of that 


alone I was conscious, and I went 





down to breakfast, maliciously hoping 
that others’ rest had been as much dis- 
turbed as my own. 

To my surprise, however, I found 
that I had again been the only sufferer. 
Indeed so impressed were most of the 
party with the quict in which their 
night had been passed, that they boldly 
declared my storm to have been the 
creature of my dreams. There is 
nothing more annoying when you feel 
yourself aggrieved by fate than to be 
told that your troubles have originated 
in your own fancy ; so I dropped the 
subject. Though the discussion spread 
for a few minutes round the whole 
table, Alan took no part in it. Neither 
did George, except for what I thought 
a rather unnecessarily rough expres- 
sion of his disbelief in the cause of my 
night’s disturbance. As we rose from 
breakfast, I saw Alan glance towards 
his brother, and make a movement, 
evidently with the purpose of speaking 
to him. Whether or not George was 
aware of the look or action, I cannot 
say ; but at the same moment he made 
rapidly across the room to where one 
of his principal guests was standing, 
and at once engaged him in conversa- 
tion. So earnestly and so volubly was 
he borne on, that they were still talk- 
ing together when we ladies appeared 
again some minutes later, prepared for 
our walk to church. That was not the 
only occasion during the day on which 
I witnessed as I thought the same by- 
play going on. Again and again Alan 
appeared to be making efforts to en- 
gage George in private conversation, 
and again and again the latter suecess- 
fully eluded him. 

The church was about a mile away 
from the house, and as Lucy did not 
like having the carriages out on a Sun- 
day, one service a-week as a rule 
contented the household. In the after- 
noon we took the usual Sunday walk. 
On returning from it, I had just taken 
off my outdoor things, and was issuing 
from my bedroom, when I found my- 
self face to face with Alan. He was 
coming out of George’s study, and had 
succeeded apparently in obtaining that 
interview for which he had been all 











day seeking. One glance at his face 
told me what its nature had been. We 
paused opposite each other for a mo- 
ment, and he looked at me earnestly. 

‘Are you going to church ?”’ he in- 
quired at last abruptly. 

‘* No,” I answered, with some sur- 
prise. ‘I did not know that any one 
was going this evening.” 

** Will you come with me ?”’ 

“Yes, certainly ; if you don’t mind 
waiting a moment for me to put my 
things on.” 

‘“There’s plenty of time,” 
swered ; ‘* meet me in the hall.” 

A few minutes later we started. 

It was a calm, cloudless night, and 
although the moon was not yet half 
full, and already past her meridian, she 
filled the clear air with gentle light. 
Not a word broke our silence. Alan 
walked hurriedly, looking straight be- 
fore him, his head upright, his lips 
twitching nervously, while every now 
and then a half-uttered moan escaped 
unconsciously from between them. At 
last I could bear it no longer, and 
burst forth with the first remark which 
occurred to me. We were passing a 
big, black, queer-shaped stone standing 
in rather a lonely, uncultivated spot at 
one end of the garden. It was an old 
acquaintance of my childhood ; but my 
thoughts had been turned towards it 
now from the fact that I could see it 
from my bedroom window, and had 
been struck afresh by its uncouth, in- 
congruous appearance. 

‘“‘TIsn’t there some story connected 
with that stone?’ I asked. ‘I re- 
member that we always called it the 
Dead Stone as children.” 

Alan cast a quick, sidelong glance in 
that direction, and his brows con- 
tracted in anirritable frown. ‘ I don’t 
know,” he answered shortly ; ‘ they 
say that there is a woman buried be- 
neath it, I believe.”’ 

“A woman buried there!’’ I ex- 
claimed in surprise ; ** but who? ” 

** How should I know? They know 
nothing whatever about it. The place 
is full of stupid traditions of that 
kind.” Then, looking suspiciously 
round at me, ‘* Why do you ask ?”’ 


he an- 
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““T don’t know ; it was just some- 
thing to say,’ I answered plaintively. 
His strange mood so worked upon my 
nerves, that it was all that I could do 
to restrain my tears. I think that my 
tone struck his conscience, for he 
made a few feverish attempts at con- 
versation after that. But they were so 
entirely abortive that he soon aban- 
doned the effort, and we finished our 
walk to church as speechlessly as we 
had begun it. 

The service was bright, and the ser- 
mon perhaps a little commonplace, but 
sensible as it seemed to me in matter, 
and adequate in style. The peaceful 
evening hymn which followed, the 
short, solemn pause of silent prayer 
at the end, soothed and refreshed my 
spirit. A hasty glance at my compan- 
ion’s face as he stood waiting for me in 
the porch, with the full light from the 
church streaming round him, assured 
me that the same influence had touched 
him too. Haggard and sad _ he still 
looked, it is true; but his features 
were composed, and the expression of 
actual pain had left his eyes. 

Silent as we had come we started 
homewards through the waning moon- 
light; but this silence was of a very 
different nature from the other, and 
after a minute or two I did not hesitate 
to break it. 

“Tt was a good sermon?’ I ob- 
served interrogatively. 

“Yes,” he assented, ‘ I suppose you 
would call it so; but I confess that I 
should have found the text more im- 
pressive without its exposition.”’ 

*¢ Poor man !”’ 

‘¢ But don’t you often find it so?” 
he asked. ‘*Do you not often wish, to 
take this evening’s instance, that cler- 
gymen would infuse themselves with 
something of St. Paul’s own spirit ? 
then perhaps they would not water all 
the strength out of his words in their 
efforts to explain them.”’ 

“That is rather a large demand to 
make upon them, is it not ?”’ 

“Ts it?” he questioned. ‘I don’t 
ask them to be inspired saints. I don’t 
expect St. Paul’s breadth and depth of 
thought. But could they not have 
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something of his vigorous complete- 
ness, something of the intensity of his 
feeling and belief ? Look at the text 
of to-night. Did not the preacher’s 


examples and applications take some- 
unqualified 


thing from its awful, 
strength ?” 

** Awful!’ I exclaimed, in surprise ; 
‘that is hardly the expression I should 
have used in connection with those 
words,”’ 

** Why not?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. The text is 
very beautiful, of course, and at times, 
when people are tiresome and one 
ought to be nice to them, it is very 
difficult to act up to. But—” 

** But you think that ‘awful’ is rather 
a big adjective to use for so small a 
duty,” interposed Alan, and the moon- 
light showed the flicker of a smile upon 
his face. Then he continued gravely, 
**T doubt whether you yourself realize 
the full import of the words. The pre- 
cept of charity is not merely a code of 
rules by which to order our conduct to 
our neighbors; it is the picture of a 
spiritual condition, and such, where it 
exists in us, must by its very nature 
be roused into activity by anything that 
affects us. So with this particular in- 
junction, every circumstance in our 
lives is a challenge to it, and in pres- 
ence of all alike it admits of one 
attitude only : ‘ Beareth all things, en- 
dureth all things.’ I hope it will be 
long before that‘ all’ sticks in your giz- 
zard, Evie, — before you come face to 
face with things which nature cannot 
bear, and yet which must be borne.” 

Ile stopped, his voice quivering ; and 
then after a pause went on again 
more calmly, ** And throughout it is 
the same. Moral precepts everywhere, 
which will admit of no compromise, no 
limitation, and yet which are at war 
with our strongest passions. If one 
could only interpose some ‘unless,’ 
some ‘except,’ even an ‘ until,’ which 
should be short of the grave. But we 
cannot. The law is infinite, universal, 
eternal ; there is no escape, no repose. 
Resist, strive, endure, that is the re- 
curring cry ; that is existence.” 

“And peace,’ I exclaimed appeal- 





ingly. ‘* Where is there room for 
peace, if that be true ? ” 

He sighed for answer, and then in a 
changed and lower tone added, ** How- 
ever thickly the clouds mass, however 
vainly we search for a coming glimmer 
in their midst, we never doubt that the 
sky is still-beyond — beyond and around 
us, infinite and infinitely restful.” 

He raised his eyes as he spoke, and 
mine followed his. We had entered 
the wooded glen. Through the scanty 
autumn foliage we could see the stars 
shining faintly in the dim moonlight, 
and beyond them the deep illimitable 
blue. A dark world it looked, distant 
and mysterious, and my young spirit 
rebelled at the consolation offered me. 

**Peace seems a long way off,” I 
whispered. 

‘* It is for me,” he answered 
** not necessarily for you.”’ 

“Oh, but I am worse and weaker 
than you are. If life is to be all war- 
fare, I must be beaten. I cannot al- 
ways be fighting.”’ 

* Cannot you? Evie, what I have 
been saying is true of every moral law 
worth having, of every ideal of life 
worth striving after, that men have yet 
conceived. But it is only half the 
truth of Christianity. You know that. 
We must strive, for the promise is to 
him that overcometh ; but though our 
aim be even higher than is that of 
others, we cannot in the end fail to 
reach it. The victory of the Cross is 
ours. You know that? You believe 
that ?”’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered softly, too sur- 
prised to say more. In speaking of 
religion he, as a rule, showed to the full 
the reserve which is characteristic of 
his class and country, and this sudden 
outburst was in itself astonishing ; 
but the eager anxiety with which he 
emphasized the last words of appeal 
impressed and bewildered me still fur- 
ther. We walked on for some minutes 
in silence. Then suddenly Alan 
stopped, and turning, took my hand in 
his. In what direction his mind had 
been working in the interval I could 
not divine ; but the moment he began 
to speak I felt that he was now for the 


gently ; 
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first time giving utterance to what 
had been really at the bottom of his 
thoughts the whole evening. Even in 
that dim light I could see the anxious 
look upon his face, and his voice shook 
with restrained emotion. 

“Evie,” he said, “have you ever 
thought of the world in which our 
spirits dwell, as our bodies do in this 
one of matter and of sense, and of how 
it may be peopled 2? I know,”’ he went 
on hurriedly, “that it is the fashion 
nowadays to laugh at such ideas. I 
envy those who have never had cause 
to be convinced of their reality, and I 
hope that you may long remain among 
the number. But should that not be 
so, should those unseen influences ever 
touch your life, I want you to remem- 
ber then, that, as one of the race for 
whom Christ died, you have as high a 
citizenship in that spirit land as any 
creature there ; that you are your own 
soul’s warden, and that neither princi- 
palities nor powers can rob you of that 
your birthright.” 

I think my face must have shown my 
bewilderment, for he dropped my hand, 
and walked on with an impatient sigh. 

“You don’t understand me. Why 
should you? I dare say that I am talk- 
ing nonsense — only — only ——”’ 

His voice expressed such an agony 
of doubt and hesitation that I burst 
out : — 

*“*T think that I do understand you a 
little, Alan. You mean that even from 
unearthly enemies there is nothing that 
we need really fear—at least, that is, 
[ suppose, nothing worse than death, 
but that is surely enough |” 

‘““Why should you fear death ?”’ he 
said abruptly ; ** your soul will live.’’ 

“Yes, I know that, but still ” 
[I stopped with a shudder. 

‘What is life after all but one long 
death ?”? he went on, with sudden vio- 
lence. ‘‘Our pleasures, our hopes, our 
youth are all dying ; ambition dies, and 
even desire at last; our passions and 
tastes will die, or will live only to 
mourn their dead opportunity. The 
happiness of love dies with the loss of 
the loved, and, worst of all, love itself 
grows old in our hearts and dies. Why 
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should we shrink only from the one 
death which can free us from all the 
others ?” 


“Tt is not true, Alan!” I cried 
hotly. ‘* What you say is not true. 
There are many things even here 


which are living and shall live ; and if 
it were otherwise, in everything, life 
that ends in death is better than no 
life at all.” 

**You say that,” he answered, ‘ be- 
cause for you these things are yet liv- 
ing. To leave life now, therefore, 
while it is full and sweet, untainted by 
death, surely that is not a fate to fear. 
Better, a thousand times better, to see 
the cord cut with one blow while it is 
still whole and strong, and to launch 
out straight into the great ocean, than 
to sit watching through the slow years, 
while strand after strand, thread by 
thread, loosens and unwinds itself, — 
“ach with its own separate pang of 
breaking, bringing the bitterness of 
death without its release.”’ 

His manner, the despairing ring in 
his voice, alarmed me even more than 
his words. Clinging to his arm with 
both hands, while the tears sprang to 
my eyes — 

** Alan,’’ I cried, ‘don’t say such 
things, —don’t talk like that. You are 
making me miserable.” 

He stopped short at my words, with 
bent head, his features hidden in the 
shadow thus cast upon them, — nothing 
in his motionless form to show what 
was passing within him. Then he 
looked up, and turned his face to the 
moonlight and to me, laying his hand 
on one of mine. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said; ‘it is 
all right, my litthe David. You have 
driven the evil spirit away.’’ And lift- 
ing my hand, he pressed it gently to 
his lips. Then drawing it within his 
arm, he went on, as he walked forward, 
** And even when it was on me at its 
worst, I was not meditating suicide, 
as I think you imagine. I am a 
very average specimen of humanity, 
—neither brave enough to defy the 
possibilities of eternity nor cowardly 
enough to shirk those of time. No, I 

ras only trying idiotically to persuade 
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a girl of eighteen that life was not 
worth living ; and more futilely still, 
myself, that I did not wish her to live. 
I am afraid that in my mind philos- 
ophy and fact have but small connec- 
tion with each other; and though my 
theorizing for your welfare may be true 
enough, yet, — I cannot help it, Evie, 
—it would go terribly hard with me if 
anything were to happen to you.” 

His voice trembled as he finished. 
My fear had gone with his return to 
his natural manner, but my bewilder- 
ment remained. 

‘Why should there anything happen 
to me ?” I asked. 

‘*¢ That is just it,” he answered, after 
a pause, looking straight in front of 
him and drawing his hand wearily over 
his brow. ‘I know of no reason why 
there should.”” Then giving a sigh, as 
if finally to dismiss from his mind a 
worrying subject, “I have acted for 
the best,’ he said, “‘and may God for- 
give me if I have done wrong.”’ 

There was a little silence after that, 
and then he began to talk again, stead- 
ily and quietly. The subject was deep 


enough still, as deep as any that we 


had touched upon, but both voice and 
sentiment were calm, bringing peace 
to my spirit, and soon making me for- 
get the wonder and fear of a few mo- 
ments before. Very openly did he talk 
as we passed on across the long trunk 
shadows and through the glades of sil- 
ver light ; and I saw farther then into 
the most sacred recesses of his soul 
than I have ever done before or since. 

When we reached home the moon 
had already set; but some of her 
beams seemed to have been left behind 
within my heart, so pure and peaceful 
was the light which filled it. 

The same feeling continued with me 
all through that evening. After din- 
ner some of the party played and sang. 
As it was Sunday, and Lucy was rigid 
in her views, the music was of a sacred 
character. I sat in a low armchair in 
a dark corner of the room, my mind too 
dreamy to think and too passive to 
dream. I hardly interchanged three 
words with Alan, who remained in a 
still darker spot, invisible and silent 
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the whole time. Only as we left the 
room to go to bed, I heard Lucy ask 
him if he had a headache. I did not 
hear his answer, and before I could 
see his face he had turned back again 
into the drawing-room. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE CRIMEA IN 1854 AND 1894. 
BY GENERAL SIR EVELYN WOOD, 
G.C.B., V.C. 
PART III. 

THAT storm was the beginning of 
misery so intense as to defy adequate 
description. Apologists of our often un- 
fortunate, though sometimes ‘ happy- 
go-lucky”’ system have attempted to 
ascribe the greater part of our losses 
of health, and of lives, to the climate. 
This is inaccurate ; the climate of the 
Crimea, though more variable, is but 
litle more inclement than that of the 
north of England. Moreover, students 
of history now know, that, given ade- 
quate food supply and sufficiency of 
clothing, it is exceedingly difficult to 
kill man or beast by either hard work, 
or climatic influences. Officers were 
able to procure extra food and cloth- 
ing, and their comparative immunity 
from disease when the men were per- 
ishing by hundreds is another proof of 
this now generally accepted fact. En- 
gland gave its little army, however, 
neither enough food, clothing, nor 
even medicines, as witness the follow- 
ing :— 

Circular letter from the purveyor 
general to the medical officers in the 
Crimea. 

BALAKLAVA, 3rd Oct., 1854. 

There is no arrowroot, brandy, essence 
of beef, sago, or candles in store. Ground 
rice will be substituted for arrowroot and 
sago, but it has not yet been procured. 


On the 16th November a doctor re- 
cords that he requisitioned, but in vain, 
for twelve pounds of candles, and de- 
picts in eloquent terms the horrors of a 
hospital marquee at night, when for 
want of light he was unable to attend 
to cholera-stricken patients. 
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Ten days later the surgeon of a regi- 
ment remonstrates : — 


With a large number of cases of dysen- 
tery, I can obtain no castor oil, no prepara- 
tion of opium, only a small quantity of 
morphine, no preparation of chalk nor any- 
thing to make up a gargle. 


Another surgeon is more fortunate 
in that he has medicine, but he writes : 


Sick asking for soup and sago, but I have 
to give them medicine instead. Few of 
them would have been patients if they had 
had more clothing, less fatigue, less ex- 
posure, and more food. 


And then another trouble came on us, 
for from the latter end of October, 
scorbutic diseases became prevalent. 

The food supply of our army has 
been organized on a system suitable 
for peace and police purposes, where 
the potato contractor calls daily for 
orders, and our soldiers were supposed 
to buy their own dry and green gro- 
ceries. The men had been getting 6d. 
per diem extra as field pay, and were, 
after the first month, paid when work- 
ing in the trenches, so had money 
available, but until December there 
was no system capable of bringing to 
them fresh vegetables, though we were 
within forty-eight hours of a city con- 
taining six hundred thousand inhab- 
itants, who live mainly on such food. 
One ship indeed arrived from Varna 
with her decks piled up with cabbages, 
but the purchaser had omitted to con- 
sign them to any one, and no one being 
willing to accept the financial responsi- 
bility of signing for them, the cabbages 
were eventually thrown overboard. 

A small quantity of vegetables was 
issued for December, but, the * Inquiry 
Commissioners ”’ asserted, it ran out on 
paper to only two potatoes and one 
onion per man, and I doubt whether 
even this quantity reached the men’s 
stomachs. During the winter, tinned 
potatoes were offered on sale to the 
troops, but without instructions for 


cooking, or indeed any possibility of 
preparing them owing to want of fuel, 
and naturally they were refused. 

The issue of rice which had been 
granted as an extra ration, was stopped, 
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as the quantity in store sufficed only 
for the sick, and for the Turks, who 
were at this time not only carrying 
loads for us, but were also digging 
trenches both at Inkerman, and in the 
right attack, where the strength of 
British troops was no longer equal to 
these duties. 

The soldiers got an extra quarter 
pound of biscuit till the 7th November, 
when, as the supply threatened to run 
short, the issue was cancelled. They 
could not eat a pound and a quarter of 
dry biscuit without soup, tea, or coffee, 
but the extra issue had been a boon, 
for the French, who baked throughout 
the winter, would always exchange 
bread for biscuit. 

In those days our soldiers had no 
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knowledge of cooking, being in this 
respect far behind the French and 


Turks. But even had our men been 
perfect cooks, they would have had 
but little opportunity of exercising their 
skill, Camp kettles were issued at 
Kalamita Bay when the troops landed, 
in the proportion of one to five men. 
Now the kettle would cook fresh but 
not salt meat for five men, as more 
water is required to extract the brine 
from salt meat than the kettle could 
hold, and moreover, this number, five, 
represented nothing then, nor does it 
now, in our regimental systems. Most 
of the kettles had been dropped at the 
Alma, or in the subsequent march, and 
the soldiers were reduced for all cook- 
ing purposes to the mess tin which 
each man carried on his back. These 
were inadequate. The lid perhaps was 
most prized, for when the body is wet 
and cold there is a craving for a hot 
drink, and it took less time and fuel to 
roast the green coffee berries in the lid, 
than to boil the salt meat in the body 
of the tin. It had not occurred to any 
one in the department then responsible 
for our commissariat, that to make a 
mug of coffee out of green berries, 
roasting and grinding apparatus was 
essential, and till January, when some 
roasted coffee was landed, our men 
might be daily seen pounding, with 
stones or round shot, the berries in a 
fragment of exploded shell. 
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The supply of fuel became daily 
more difficult. When we first arrived 
on the upland, the engineers annexed 
and felled for siege purposes every tree 
within our reach. Late in November 
the supplies of vine and stunted oak 
roots on which we had depended for 
what cooking was accomplished, were 
exhausted. The southern shores of 
the Black Sea were fringed with for- 
ests; but our army’s previous winter 
experience had been in the Peninsula, 
where effective soldiers found their 
own fuel, and purveyors presumably 
bought for those in hospitals which 
were always established in or near 
towns. Thus it had not been a duty of 
the commissariat to supply firewood. 

On the 4th December an army order 
provided for a fuel ration, but it took 
time to execute the order, and on the 
26th December, the surgeon of a light 
infantry battalion wrote; ‘* Fuel for 
cooking hospital rations has never been 
supplied. Thermometer now at freez- 
ing point.”? But within a day or two 
of this report, the first supply, an 
issue of charcoal, was made on the 
28th-29th December. 

The craving for a hot drink doubt- 
less caused pilferings of wood, wherever 
it was unguarded, and the engineers 
complained that bits of gabions, and 
even pick and shovel’s helves were 
burnt by our starving soldiers in the 
worst of the winter to make a tin of 
coffee. About this time a general offi- 
cer, in urging on Lord Raglan the 
necessity of his men receiving pick- 
axes to grub up roots, said with some 
warmth, ‘Sir, it is felt that pickaxes 
are essential; we may say they are 
firewood itself.”’ Lord Raglan replied, 
**So Llearn daily from the trenches | |’ 

Some fresh meat was issued in Janu- 
ary and February, but the sick were 
always served first, and as the whole 
amount issued in sixty days amounted 
only to fourteen pounds per man, and 
as half the army was in hospital, the 
men still struggling on ‘‘ at duty” got 
but little. 

The troops in midwinter lived on 
salt meat, biscuit, and rum, pork being 
generally preferred since it was more 
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easily cooked and could even be eaten 
raw. Some men could eat neither 
pork nor salt beef, their scurvy-affected 
mouths finding it too distasteful to be 
swallowed, and all would sooner have 
had less meat and some kind of vege- 
table or rice. As late as the 31st 
March, a staff-surgeon reports: “I 
found three days’ rations in one tent 
uncooked. One man had not eaten his 
meat [salt] for a month.” 

There were abundant supplies of cat- 
tle within a week’s sail of the Crimea, 
but our commissariat officers urged 
the necessity of having steamers for 
its transport, which were not always 
available, forgetful of the fact that the 
Duke of Wellington fed his troops for 
months at Torres Vedras on fresh meat 
brought in sailing vessels from the 
north of Spain. 

Towards the end of November there 
were no battalions in which some pri- 
vate soldiers were not tainted with 
scurvy, and although twenty thousand 
pounds of lime-juice, equal to six hun- 
dred and thirty-four thousand rations, 
was all this time at Balaklava, it was 
not till February, 1855, after the whole 
army had become so affected, that the 
first issue was made. 

We did not understand feeding men, 
and animals fared still worse, except 
that their end came more quickly. 
The artillery men were, I think, the 
best horsemasters in the Crimea, and 
some batteries were near Balaklava, 
but even they record that in the early 
winter their starving horses had eaten 
through spokes of several wheels, and 
the body of a rocket carriage. When 
the army sailed from Varna to the 
Crimea, two thousand horses, ponies, 
and mules were left behind. Some of 
these were brought over from time to 
time, but they were overworked, ill- 
tended, and underfed ; and during the 
winter 1854-5 at the worst time, our 
transport numbered less than three 
hundred and fifty pack animals and one 
hundred and twenty carts. Our desti- 
tution will be easily understood when 
one reflects that in 1855-6, eight thou- 
sand animals, two hunilred wagons, 
five hundred carts, a railway capable of 
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a daily output of two hundred and fifty 
tons, and a good road constructed by 
three hundred thousand tasks of labor, 
were considered necessary for our 
wants. 

More ponies could have been brought 
over ; indeed those left idle at the base 
must have eaten more than their value 
at cost price ; but there was little for- 
age in the Crimea, and the difficulties 
of transporting chopped straw, which 
is plentiful all around the Black Sea, 
appeared to our people insurmountable. 
I cannot remember what trade there 
was then in chopped straw, but it is 
now sent in bags on board ship to Con- 
stantinople aud other cities. Although 
some oflicers, accustomed to see En- 
glish forage only, were not satisfied, 
yet the cavalry horses were fairly well 
fed until the local supply ran out, about 
the end of October. 

Soon after the 26th October, General 
Canrobert, who had the most intense 
admiration for our horsemen’s courage, 
pressed for a brigade of cavalry to be 
stationed near Inkerman, and, on the 
2nd November, the remains of the 
three hundred and 


Light Brigade, 
thirty effective horse, were encamped 
between the 2nd and Light Divisions. 
The French were helping us in many 
ways, and it was no doubt difficult to 
refuse the request, but the result was 


fatal. The commissariat could not 
bring up more barley, and the general 
in command of the brigade considered 
that all the horses should remain on 
the spot ready for the purpose for 
which they had been sent to Inkerman, 
rather than that some should carry 
food that all might live. 

Naturally, after a month, a daily 
allowance, averaging two and one-half 
pounds of barley, with no other food, 
proved indeed “the last straw.”? On 
the 2nd December, the men led back to 
Kadikoi their horses, unfit to carry any 
weight, and in that short distance of 
six miles, seventeen horses fell, and 
died of exhaustion. 

There were frequent delays in draw- 
ing supplies at Balaklava, men and 
horses being detained there a long time 
—on the 8th of December for eight 
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hours. Twice the cavalry horses went 
down for hay, but none was obtained. 
There was always barley at Balaklava 
throughout the winter, but no carriage 
for it. Hay, the issue of which had 
always been limited to six pounds, ran 
out, as did straw, after the 14th of 
November, when the gale, by wrecking 
many vessels, deprived us of twenty 
days’ supply of hay. Moreover a por- 
tion of the barley issued was lost for 
want of nosebags. From lack of sys- 
tem, no one knew until January that 
nosebags were on board a ship in Bala- 
klava. The captain then asked the 
general officer commanding the cavalry 
for a party to assist in clearing them 
from his hold, where they had been 
since July. Similarly some veterinary 
stores were not discovered, although 
urgently required, until they had been 
on board ship for many months. It 
was our custom to hire large ships for 
carrying out stores, and there being no 
organized system of stowage, the arti- 
cles most urgently required were often 
at the lowest part of the ship’s hold. 
The French took up smaller vessels 
which facilitated the separation of 
stores from supplies. 

The hay question was a fertile 
subject of acrimonious discussion im- 
mediately after the war. The com- 
missary-general, writing on the 13th 
September, the day before we landed, 
demanded two thousand tons, but of 
this he got two hundred and sixty only 
in the first six months, On the 13th No- 
vember he asked for eight hundred tons 
monthly, but was told only three hun- 
dred tons monthly could be supplied ; 
but in this case there were two hundred 
and seventy tons more despatched. 

The inevitable conclusion to which 
any one will come, who has followed 
my story so far, must lead him to be- 
lieve our commissary-general was in 
fault ; so I may at once state that the 
Chelsea Committee of 1856 absolved 
him from blame. His nominal duties 
embraced all the civil administration 
of the army except for hospitals. He 
had an insufficient staff,} mainly re- 


1 One had served in the Penjnsula; two had 
been to the Cape of Good Hope. 
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cruited from clerks in public offices, 
without any field experience. He had 
no subordinate establishments. He 
alleged that the total deficit of human 
edible rations throughout the winter 
did not exceed twenty-six thousand. 
This might have been so on paper, for 
indents were always made out in ad- 
vance, and the parties, tired of waiting 
for many hours, often left before they 
had got the proper quantity, and in 
fact there was absolute want. In the 
Light and 4th Divisions the men were 
often on reduced quantities, and one 
day none were issued. I shall show 
later how much better the sailors fared 
than the soldiers, yet during the last 
week in November we were for two 
days on half rations of meat and no 
biscuit, and on December 19th, during 
the first heavy snowstorm, we got no 
rations. 

During a few fine days in December 
the commissariat tried to establish 
small depdts with each division, but 
our chiefs were still hoping to assault 
the enemy’s works, and the animals 
were taken for siege-train purposes ; 
it is less remarkable that we ran short 
of food, than that we did not absolutely 
starve. 

It is easy to criticise the conduct of 
our generals, but it should be remem- 
bered that the government, by very 
decided instructions, urged on them the 
undertaking of a great task with inade- 
quate means, and that the error of per- 
severing, in hopes of success, was in 
itself of noble origin. It led, however, 
to untold sufferings, as the miscalcula- 
tion of the length of the siege induced 
in a great degree the delay in providing 
for the approaching winter. 

It was, however, as unreasonable as 
it was unjust to attempt to fasten the 
whole blame on those in the Crimea 
for this hopeless muddle, engendered 
by forty years of peace, and neglect to 
maintain the departments of the army. 
The government at home thought those 
in the Crimea must be in fault, while 
we thought more should have been 
done to help us. There are books full 
of recrimination, all instructive, and 
some of which would be amusing if the 
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subject were not so sad. For instance, 
the storm left us only thirty-seven hos- 
pital marquees ; more were demanded 
on the 28th November, but England 
had none, and it was not till April, 
1855, that they were made. Then, on 
the 2ud April, the Admiralty were 
asked for conveyance. This was al- 
lotted on the 23rd, but on the 8th 
May all the tentage had not been de- 
spatched ! 

It may be asked why recall all these 
dismal stories ? I do so because IJ feel 
sure the trading pursuits of a country 
must always be unfavorable to military 
efficiency, and to the present genera- 
tion our hideous sacrifice of soldiers in 
the Crimea is but little more known 
than the sufferings of our troops at 
Walcheren, and in the Peninsula. I 
believe in the advantage of telling 
those who elect Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives. what has happened, and 
what may happen again, unless a high 
standard of administrative efficiency is 
maintained. This cannot be attained 
unless the necessary departments are 
maintained and practised in their du- 
ties during peace. 

I mentioned in a previous number 
of this magazine? the remarkable im- 
provement in our medical organization 
as shown in the Nile Expedition of 
1884-5. It is exceedingly difficult to 
test the efficiency of field hospitals and 
bearer companies in peace manceuvres, 
it being impossible to represent ade- 
quately the make-believe of dangerous 
wounds, and to conjure up that strain 
of anxiety which must come over con- 
scientious doctors after a serious battle, 
an anxiety with which few of their 
combatant brethren fully sympathize. 
An attempt was, however, made at 
Aldershot this summer? to exercise a 
part of the department, as far as prac- 
ticable, under field service conditions, 
and the medical officers made the most 
of the opportunity. 

The Ordnance Store Department has 
obtained some slight practice in autumn 
manceuvres, but these for twenty years 
have been carried out on a seale too 
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limited to allow of their being made a 
test, either of the adequacy of what 
stores we possess, or of how quickly 
we can issue them. 

The formation of the Army Service 
Corps, and the inculcation of business 
principles in the minds of the young 
officers who join the corps, has already 
effected a striking improvement in our 
commissariat and transport arrange- 
ments, but it is doubtful whether the 
public, or even some of my comrades 
who have not seen a serious campaign, 
fully appreciate the importance of the 
duties of supply, and the necessity for 
their practice in peace. 

There are some apparent advantages 
during peace times in employing con- 
tractors, England is a trading country, 
and government contracts are much 
prized, being ‘* good for trade.’? The 
system is sometimes apparently cheaper 
than that of direct purchases, because, 
although officers are in theory sup- 
posed to be capable of keeping supplies 
up to samples and contract conditions, 
yet many contractors offer at prices 
which cannot be remunerative if the 
conditions are rigidly observed ; and 
unless there is some adequate reason 
to the contrary the lowest tender is 
necessarily accepted. However zeal- 
ous and careful officers may be in 
checking the quantity and quality of 
articles, they cannot for long cope with 
the *“‘ trade customs” as carried out by 
men who have to make a living, and 
thus the soldier gets less value than is 
intended by the State. 

Supply by contract failed in two great 
wars during the last thirty-five years, 
and it is unlikely we shall during war 
trust to such a system in future ; but 
unless our commissariat officers buy 
during peace they will not know their 
business in war. Direct purchases 
should, I think, be the rule at all large 
military stations. 

It was not, however, the administra- 
tive branches only which had gone 
back in efficiency during a long peace. 
Officers and men, though unsurpassed 
by those of any army in any time for 
courage, had not been accustomed to 
think about war, for it was a contin- 
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gency regarded as unlikely to recur 
during their period of service. Three 
years before, the Great Exhibition had 
been opened with assurances by all our 
most gifted politicians that the era of 
universal good-will and peace had been 
inaugurated with that collection of the 
industries of the world ; and when two 
years later the Duke of Wellington 
died, there was a general feeling that, 
not only was he the last of our warrior 
race, but that we were unlikely to re- 
quire any such in future. 

Some of our mistakes in the Crimea 
were comical. Throughout the winter 
the general officer commanding the 
cavalry spared no pains to instruct 
those under his command, and his re- 
quests, exhortations, and admonitions 
showed they were ignorant of their 
most elementary duties. The Dra- 
goons went to draw forage without any 
means of bringing it away. On the 
2nd October the general found an ad- 
vanced picquet ‘‘as unprepared for 
action as if they were at Hounslow 
barracks ;’’ and five days after the bat- 
tle of Balaklava, an order was issued 
animadverting on Captain , for that 
‘“‘when in command of a most impor- 
tant post close to the enemy, solely on 
the trifling excuse of hearing shouting 
in the enemy’s camp, he relinquished 
his post, and bringing his picquet into 
camp, dismissed it without reporting to 
the senior officer what he had done.”’ 

In our siege works there were four 
co-equal and independent forces. The 
engineers planned and laid out batteries 
and parallels; artillery and _ sailors 
mounted and fought guns; infantry 
soldiers found the labor for the works 
and defended them. Nevertheless, 
there was not for months any chief 
controlling commander, and thus in the 
trenches we constantly played at cross 
purposes, for even late in the siege 
when the engineer officer in charge 
asked for one hundred men who had 
been detailed in army orders for work, 
he reports, ‘* The field officer of the 
trenches objected to employ a working 
party when I could not assure him the 
men would be safe ! ” 

** Sentry go”’ in garrisons of consti- 
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tutional England is bad training for 
war purposes, where a sentinel is re- 
quired, as a rule, to shoot first and 
inquire afterwards. Our men, when 
on picquet, from their peace training, 
often allowed Russians to approach 
close up and reconnoitre without firing 
on them, and it became necessary to 
issue army orders on the subject. 

Nor were we inthe Naval Brigade 
equal in all respects to our adversaries, 
for at the end of January we were 
fooled into allowing a man, dressed in 
plain clothes, who had _ previously 
lunched in our camp, to walk through 
the 2l-gun battery. He stated he was 
an army doctor and spoke English with 
a slight northern accent, was very in- 
telligent, and asked many questions as 
to our magazines and system. He wit- 
nessed the reventing of a gun ; and then 
some of us at his request pointed him 
out the best way to the advanced 
trenches, which he wished to visit. He 
remained in the front parallel for some 
time, asking about the Russian rifle- 
pits, and how he could best have a look 
at them. Eventually he put a foot on 
the banquette,! and, as he was being 
warned to keep down or he would get 
shot, he started running, and, escaping 
our bullets, successfully reached the 
Russian trenches. His plans were well 
matured, for he had arrived the previ- 
ous day in Balaklava from the Bos- 
phorus. 

But the most startling instance of 
ignorance and want of military spirit 
was afforded by the general officer com- 
manding a brigade. While officers and 
men were suffering privation in camp, 
he lived on board his yacht in Bala- 
klava harbor, two miles from his bri- 
gade in October, seven and a half miles 
in November, and thus was not present 
when it advanced at daylight on the 
25th October, nor for several hours on 
the 5th November at Inkerman. In 
every army there are some men incapa- 
ble of soldier-like feeling, but nothing 
perhaps shows more clearly how we 
had forgotten the lessons of the Penin- 
sula than that such disgraceful conduct 


1 Step of earth. 
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should not have been promptly sup- 
pressed. 

I mentioned, in a previous article 
published in this magazine, how stead- 
fastly the Turks withstood the Russians 
in the early morning on the 25th 
October. Their courage and resigna- 
tion were remarkable even under suf- 
ferings beyond description. It was 
commonly asserted that the only food 
provision made for them when they 
landed was two biscuits a man, until 
the already overburdened English com- 
missariat attempted to ration them. 
The Turks are naturally a proud race, 
and as they begged round our camps 
for food, and picked up our scraps, 
their wants must indeed have been 
great. As was natural, they got little 
or no transport assistance, and this fact 
led to some gruesome scenes on the 
Balaklava track. The mortality in 
their ranks was heavy, and for some 
reason their dead were interred in a 
cemetery near Balaklava, to which 
bodies were asa rule carried on stretch- 
ers. A sufficiency of these was not 
always available, and during the worst 
of the winter I have seen Turks carry- 
ing their dead comrades _pick-a-back. 
The first such load I saw struck me as 
so strange, that I went up close, and 
noticed the dead man’s arms were tied 
in front of the carrier’s chest. 


The Naval Brigade was three days, 
20th-23rd November, shifting camp. 
for every article — tents, hospital mar- 
quee, and ammunition — was, from 
want of transport, carried by the men 
one and a half miles to the head of a 
ravine, which ran between headquar- 
ters, and the 3rd Division, where we 
were better sheltered and were nearer 
to Balaklava. Every half mile closer 
to the fuel supply was a gain, for al- 
though hitherto the commissariat had 
helped us with carriage, we had now 
to depend on our backs and legs for all 
transport purposes. The work in bat- 
tery became much lighter as the winter 
advanced, half-gun detachments only. 
as arule, going down, but at this time 
the night relief lef, the trenches at 
daylight, got back to eamp in an hour, 
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rested till 9 or 10 A.M., and then 
marched to Balaklava for food, or for 
coal. This latter we carried up in 
haversacks, one on either side, and 
gave it in at the company kitchens. 
After the battle of Balaklava we lost 
the use of the Woronzow Road. The 
state of the track now traversed espe- 
cially on the Col de Balaklava (i.e., the 
rise from the plain to the upland), has 
been vividly portrayed by Sir E. Ham- 
ley, but even his description of its 
horrors falls short of the facts. On 
more than one occasion during the 
winter my boots were sucked off my 
feet by the tenacious mud, churned up 
in the rich alluvial soil of the valley ; 
and in January I saw eighteen horses 
trying in vain to drag a gun on a trav- 


elling carriage, with five feet diameter | 


wheels, over the hill, which, early in 
October, offered no difficulties to the 
hand power of the sailors, even with 
the gun on the board-ship trucks.} 

But all our journeys were not under- 
taken for our stomachs. Our chiefs 
were renewing the armament of the 
batteries, prior to an assault in which 
the English were to storm the Redan 
and Barrack battery. This assault was 
unavoidably delayed till after the Rus- 
sians had been strongly re-inforced, 
and they occupied the Mamelon while 
we were thinking of doing so, and thus 
the assault was eventually postponed 
indefinitely. 

We transported our own ammuni- 
tion, each blue-jacket carrying a car- 
tridge, sixteen pounds in weight, for 
the 68-pounder guns, on either side of 
the body. The men at first disliked 
carrying these to the battery, thinking 
that thirty-two pounds of powder was a 
disagreeable load under fire, but the 
officers setting the example in picking 
up the bags, nothing was said, and the 
load was soon preferred to that of 
round-shot, as being of easier carriage. 
Later in the siege the Naval Brigade 
furnished daily parties for carrying up 
hutting materials for the army, besides 
two hundred men to assist the railway 
plate-layers. 


' Wheels of eighteen inches diameter. 
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We were not the only combatants 
acting as transport. The infantry at 
Balaklava during December and Jan- 
uary, carried seven thousand loads of 
siege materials to the Engineer Parks, 
and one hundred and forty-five tons 
weight of biscuit to the Army Head- 
quarters depét. It was not till the 
spring of 1855 that Croats were en- 
gaged as carriers, although we were 
within two days’ steaming of Constan- 
tinople, where all merchandise and 
personal luggage is transported on the 
backs of men, who at that time earned 
from 9d. to 1s. per diem. Even had 
they been unwilling to come to the 
Crimea-on any terms, and we could 
have been gencrous, the ministers of 
the sultan, who was then our * very 
good friend,” could doubtless have 
| found means of persuading them if the 
Porte’s aid had been invoked. 

A man who has been practising 
economy all his life, and referring to 
a central office for authority to expend 
even the smallest sums, cannot change 
his habits in a few weeks, so I impute 
no blame, but merely record a fact 
noted in my journal, dated Ist January, 
1855, which irritated us at the time :— 





We were offered last week three hundred 
ponies, brought up to Balaklava on specu- 
lation, but the officer thinking the price 
too high, refused to purchase till he had 
got authority from a superior. This he 
obtained, but when he returned next day 
the French had bought the cargo, 

A day or two after shifting our posi- 
tion, our senior officer had a visit from 
the officer commanding a French regi- 
ment, stationed immediately above our 
camp, who said: ‘We think your 
sailors have somewhat indistinct ideas 
about ownership of animals. As yet 
our men have strict orders not to re- 
taliate, but I must explain that this 
cannot continue, and as I have some of 
the most expert thieves in Paris under 
my command, unless your men desist, 





some morning when you awake, you'll 
find half your camp gone!” TI pre- 
sume this was a word in time for we 
remained good friends. 








During the last days of November, 
and the first of December, the Russians 
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reconnoitred our position at night, and 
we were ordered to keep full gun de- 
tachments in the batteries. This was 
irksome, for the trenches were fre- 
quently inundated by the heavy rains, 
and we had to sit on stones or shell 
boxes, to keep our feet out of the 
water. Just before daylight on the 
2nd December, the Russians, bayonet- 
ing a pair of our advanced sentries who 
were sound asleep, fell on a picquet, 
which benumbed with cold could offer 
but little resistance. Its relief, how- 
ever, came up at the moment, and our 
men then chazged and drove the enemy 
back. A few nights later, not only 
were the sentries killed, but several 
men of their reliefs (I counted seven) 
were bayoneted through their blankets, 
while lying asleep in the advanced 
trench. 

The Russians at this time frequently 
sent out a dozen men, who, crawling 
up near our works, opened fire; this 
obliged our soldiers to remain on the 
alert, but their incessant work was 
daily rendering them less capable of 
remaining awake. As Lord Raglan 
wrote: **Our men are on duty five 
nights out of the six, a large proportion 
constantly under fire.”’ 

In the second week of December, I 
went to sleep in the 2l-gun_ battery 
about 8 P.M., when it was freezing, 
and I was more anxious to get out of 
the wind than into a dry spot. The 
wind dropped and it rained about 
2 A.M., when, although I felt I was 
getting wet, I was too tired to rise. 
When I tried to do so just before day- 
light, I could not move, the water 
having frozen around me, for with the 
coming day the temperature had fallen. 
My comrades carried me back, and 
putting hot bottles to my feet and 
around my body, with loving care 
and attention saved me from frost-bite. 
Numbers of our sentries were thus 
affected, and six weeks later some of 
the Naval Brigade officers went round 
every morning before daylight, to bring 
in soldiers who from the intense cold 
had beeome incapable of movement. 


Our commodore records in his diary 
that he watched, later in the siege, a 
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soldier staggering out of the trenches 
towards camp, till he fell. Captain 
Lushington hurried to him, but he was 
already dead, having struggled on till 
his heart ceased vo act. 

Few men till late in December had 
more than one shirt, which they had 
worn incessantly day and night for 
weeks. During the last week of Octo- 
ber, when the days were pleasantly 
warm, our soldiers tried to wash their 
only shirt, and every afternoon in the 
trenches the covering parties might be 
seen sitting naked, and picking vermin 
of all kinds from their garments. Now, 
their hair and bodies swarmed with 
lice; they had but one pair of lace 
boots, which when wet, they were 
afraid to take off, lest they should fail 
to get them on again. When ques- 
tioned by the doctor they would often 
deny that they felt numbness in the 
feet, lest they should be ordered to 
take off their boots, and go to hospital. 

The life of an infantry soldier be- 
longing toa battalion in the front was 
thus spent: The men were mustered, 
carrying great-coat and blanket, just 
before dusk, and marched through a 
sea of mud into the trenches, which 
were full of geep holes from which 
boulders and stones had been taken ; 
into these holes, owing to darkness, 
the men often fell. When the soldier 
reached his position, he had to sit with 
his back to the parapet, and his feet 
drawn up close to allow others to pass 
along the four feet wide trench. If he 
was not for picqnet in the advanced 
trenches, he could lie down, hoping 
that his comrades out in the front 
would, by keeping awake, give suffi- 
cient warning in the event of an at- 
tack. Assuming the soldier was not on 
picquet and there was no alarm, and 
these were of frequent occurrence, he 
could lie down till daylight, when he 
marched back to camp. In the early 
part of the winter he was generally on 
duty two nights out of three, and later, 
every other night. 

This applied, however, to those men 
who were required only as a guard or 
reserve in the trenches, and not to the 
condition of those who were employed 
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from two to three hundred yards in 
advance, often within conversational 
distance of the opposing seutries. The 
reliefs of the sentries could snatch a 
dog’s sleep, four hours out of six, 
hoping their comrades would, by re- 
maining on the alert, give them time to 
jump up ere the enemy was on them ; 
but for the two hours each man was 
out near the enemy, the strain on the 
nervous system would have been great 
even to a robust, well-fed man. These 
sentries had necessarily to stand abso- 
lutely still, silent, and watchful, and as 
the severity of the weather became 
more and more marked, numbers of 
men whose frames were weakened by 
waut of adequate nutritious food were 
found in the morning frost-bitten and 
unable to move. One battalion which 
landed nearly nine hundred strong 
early in November was actually in the 
trenches six nights out of seven, and 
then became so reduced, not only in 


numbers,! but also in the men’s bodily | 
b] 


strength, that it was unable to go on 
duty again. 

When the soldier got back to camp, 
he used to lie under a worn-out tent, 
through which the rain beat, often ina 
puddle which chilled his bones. The 
less robust would fall asleep completely 
worn out, to awake shivering, and in 
many cases to be carried to a hospital 
scarcely more comfortable than the 
tent which they had left, and thence to 
a grave in two or three days. Those 
who were stronger, went out and col- 
lected roots of brushwood, or of vine, 
and roasted the green coffee ration in 
the tin of the canteen; then, as al- 
ready described, pounding in it a frag- 
ment of shell with a stone, ere they 
boiled it for use. 
this laborious process, would drink 
their rum with a piece of biscuit and 
lie down in the great-coat and blanket 
which they had brought, often wet 
through, from the trenches. 

In the afternoon the soldier was sent 
on fatigue from five to seven miles, 
according to the position of his camp, 
usually to Balaklava, to bring up ra- 


1 In February, two hundred and ninety all ranks 


Others unequal to) 
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tions. On his return he had again to 
| gather fuel to boil the salt beef or salt 
|perk in his mess tin, which did not 
| hold water enough to abstract the salt. 
| A portion of it therefore only was con- 
sumed, and it was necessary from time 
| to time to tell off men to bury the quan- 
tities thrown away. Salt pork, which 
was issued two days out of seven, was 
| frequently eaten by the men in its raw 
state, from the difficulties of finding 
| fuel to cook it. 
| Shortly before dusk the soldier either 
marched back to the trenches, or lay 
down to sleep, if he was not on picquet 
|in front of the camp. Many men, dis- 
liking to report themselves sick, were 
carried back from the trenches in the 
morning, and died a few hours after- 
wards ; those who reported sick were 
taken to hospital, in many cases a 
bell tent; here the men lay often in 
mud on the ground, and in many in- 
stances their food was only salt meat 
and biscuit, and they were so crowded 
together that the medical officer could 
scarcely pass between the patients. 
The regimental medical officers, un- 
able to procure medical comforts, med- 
icine, or proper housing, were eager 
to send down their patients, even in 
storm and rain, to Balaklava, as_ the 
best chance of saving their lives. As 
we had no transport, and the French 
could not always lend us mule litter- 
transport, many were necessarily car- 
ried on cavalry horses, which, slipping 
up on the hill beside Balaklava, often 
caused the further injury or death of 
the patient. As I was returning from 
Balaklava, on more than one occasion I 
met a party of sick, mainly frost-bitten, 
riding cavalry horses, the troopers lead- 
ing them and holding the men on, but 
|the ground was covered with snow and 
very slippery, and on the hill above 
Kadikoi, I once saw every man have a 
fall from the horses slipping, and some- 
| times falling. 
| The small schoolhouse at Balaklava 
held only between three hundred and 
four hundred men, thus the great ma- 
| jority of the sick and wounded were 
necessarily laid on the beach, exposed 
‘to the elements in all weathers, await- 
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ing their turns for embarkation in the 
transports. While on the steamer be- 
tween Balaklava and the Bosphorus, 
a voyage of from thirty-six to forty- 
eight hours, the soldier seldom got 
anything but tea and biscuit, some- 
times only water. Yet no man was 
ever heard, even in hospital, to com- 
plain, or even to allude to his suffer- 
ings, except as incidents inseparable 
from war time. 

[ have given some instances of our 
ignorance of war, but surely there is 
nothing in history grander than the 
enduring courage and discipline of the 
British soldier as shown in the winter 
1854-5. There was practically no 
crime. It is true sentries fell asleep, 
but not till the men’s strength was 
exhausted by starvation, exposure, and 
overwork. The engineer officers often 
complained of the smallness of the task 
executed by working parties, but the 
majority of the workers were more fit 
for a convalescent home than for hard 
labor. When the men were so listless 
at night as to vex energetic officers 
who were anxious to push forward the 
covered ways towards the enemy’s 
works, it needed only a sortie, and the 
inspiring shout of any officer whose 
voice they could recognize in the dark- 
ness, to send a few men headlong into 
a crowd of Russians. Though there 
was an absolute weakness of bodily 
strength, yet the men’s spirits never 
quailed, and it was a common occur- 
rence for men to deny feeling ill, lest 
they should throw more duty on their 
comrades. 

The epoch of the old soldier, as 
known in long service armies, has 
passed away. After twelve or fifteen 
years in the ranks as a private, his 
field service value sensibly decreases. 
Moreover, except in the small propor- 
tion of about one-twentieth of our 
forces, he declines to serve on. There- 
fore, he cannot be seen again, nor 
indeed would he be so effective for 
modern warfare, as the more fully 
instructed soldier! of to-day, when 
stiffened by experienced non-commis- 


1 When full-grown. 





sioned officers, a small proportion of 
old soldiers, aud reserve men; but we 
who saw the old soldier die without a 
murmur, may well be excused dilating 
on his virtues when we endeavor to 
describe what he suffered for our coun- 
try, which, having given him a task far 
beyond his strength, failed to supply 
him with clothes and food. 

When the soldier reached Scutari in 
the early months of the war, his treat- 
ment was very different from what it 
became later. In peace time the sol- 
dier in hospital used his own under- 
linen, knife, fork, and spoon, and as 
at first there was no supply of these 
articles in the field hospitals, and next 
to none at Scutari, the result was 
painful, for when dysenteric patients 
were admitted, their shirts, worn day 
and night for months, were neces- 
sarily, in many cases, cut from off the 
men’s backs. Miss Nightingale arrived 
at Scutari on the 4th of November, and 
although, in the first instance, she 
acted as an adviser only of the secre- 
tary of state for war, yet her local 
power increased daily; the doctors 
assisted her, and if our departments 
were slow to act —a natural result of 
close inquiry into estimates — yet the 
irresponsible public, when made aware, 
by the graphic correspondence of Mr. 
W. H. Russell, of the situation in the 
Crimea, was quick, and the distribution 
of the Times fund began at Scutari in 
December. A month later, those in 
the Crimea were also benefited by it. 

I have before me a sketch of Inker- 
man by Simpson, cut from an_ illus- 
trated paper of February 10th, 1855. 
On the reverse side I read : ** English 
Funds heavy. . . . Proposed army in- 
crease of thirty-five thousand men has 
a depressing effect. . . . The army in 
the Crimea falls into the most ‘ heart- 
rending’ condition, but it is the press 
which exposes the truth.” 

Much had been done at Scutari by 
the single engineer officer available 
before Miss Nightingale arrived, but 
more was needed. The buildings we 
occupied were magnificent in appear- 
ance, but underneath were sewers and 
cesspools choked with filth. The wind 
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blew sewer gas into the corridors 
where many of the sick were lying. 
The wards had no ventilation, and the 
patients were greatly overcrowded. 
The closets in the upper floor were 
drained by earthen piping running 
down through the walls, and these 
being misused, as is the wont of un- 
educated folks, were constantly choked, 
causing an intolerable stench. Rags, 
bed-clothing, and bones, were often 
removed from the pipes, and on one 
occasion the body of a newly born 
baby, for the building was occupied 
not only as a hospital, but also as a 
dep6ét for troops. 

When the troops landed at Gallipoli 
in the early spring of 1854, the women 
and children accompanied some battal- 
ions, and although they were at once 
ordered back, a few managed to remain 
at Scutari. From the end of 1854 
there was continuous improvement in 
the drainage and administration, and 
when, stricken by typhoid, I lay there 
several months in 1856, until my 
mother’s nursing and a strong consti- 
tution enabled me to travel by short 
stages to England, the hospital was as 
perfect as it could be mad-.t The 
death rate in the hospitals, both front 
and base, shows clearly when our mis- 
eries culminated — 


1854-5. 
July ‘ 380 
October . 760 
December 1,900 
January 3,100 


but from February on it steadily dimin- 
ished, and in June, 1855, was no greater 
than in hospitals at home. 

While the soldiers were thus dying 
at a rate exceeding the percentage of 
deaths from the Great Plague of Lon- 


don, in 1665, the Naval Brigade 
enjoyed comparatively good health, 


losing ten and a half per cent. only, of 
which seven per cent, were fatal wound 
cases, against an average of fifteen per 
cent. in the cavalry, and twenty-four 
per cent. in the battalions around 
Balaklava, which carried stores. The 
infantry in the front, from sickness 


‘ I gathered, in August, 1894, that the Turks had 
reverted to their system of drainage. 





alone, lost on an average thirty-nine 
per cent. but in eight battalions which 
were most hardly worked, the mor- 
tality amounted to over seventy per 
cent. 

There were many causes accounting 
for this remarkable difference of the 
military and naval forces, but their rel- 
ative importance may be stated in 
sequence as follows : — 

The sailors had — 

Good cooking arrangements, 
More clothes, 
Less work. 

After the great storm the Naval Bri- 
gade moved to a sheltered valley. The 
men lived in tents throughout the win- 
ter, but they were thoroughly drained, 
and shelters were made for drying 
clothes, by building up walls and cov- 
ering them with hides and tarpaulins. 
So much importance was attached to 
this point that the first hut we got from 
England, erected about the middle of 
January, was converted into a drying 
room. The company cooks were not 
taken to the trenches ;? good soup 
cauldrons were made out of empty 
powder cases ; parties, commanded by 
an officer who himself always carried a 
load, brought charcoal or coal from 


| Balaklava daily ; our water supply was 


good, and close at hand, for we got 
some well-sinkers from the army, and 
thus ensured our men drinking from an 
uncontaminated source. Great atten- 
tion was paid to the sanitation of our 
camp, and to ensure its perfect cleanli- 
ness the latrines were dug on the 
opposite side of the ravine, over which 
we threw a suspension bridge. 

We received certain necessaries from 
army stores on application, irrespective 
of the time we had worn our garments 
since leaving our ships, while in the 
army there arose delays and misunder- 
standings as to whether free issues 
were to be made, or a subsequent 
charge exacted from the men. 

In the morning, either coffee or 
cocoa, generally the latter, was pre- 
pared, as on board ship. On a slight 
increase of sickness—it being sus- 

2 I believe, from December onward, most bat- 
talions left some cooks in camp, 
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pected that the men for the daylight 
relief, in order to have a few minutes 
more in their blankets, did not give 
themselves time to drink their coffee or 
cocoa — they were paraded by compa- 
nies ten minutes before we marched 
off, and were made to drink their ration 
in front of the officers. Quinine and 
lime juice was also always swallowed 
on parade, and oranges were served out 
according to the custom of the navy, 
as additional rations and not as med- 
ical comforts, which, as in the army, 
were issuable only on medical advice. 

When the men returned from the 
batteries in the evening, they had hot 
soup made from salt meat, which had 
been in soak to extract the salt; and 
sometimes from bullocks’ heads, which 
were bought from the bvuichers at 
the adjoining commissariat slaughter 
places, when fresh meat wis issued to 
the troops. This was in addition to 
our own rations, for which we drew 
fresh meat ten times in December. 
Moreover, the men, except from one or 
two ships, spent only three or four 
months on shore, being recalled when 
their ships went home, and replaced by 
fresh, healthy men, recently arrived 
from England. 

Our men had not only more clothing, 
but the officers saw that every man on 
returning from the trenches removed 
his wet garments before he was allowed 
to lie down, and they were dried in the 
shanties above described, heated with 
a stove for the purpose. Later in the 
siege, when our men got their month’s 
pay, there was at first some drunken- 
ness at night. This, being detrimental 
to health, was at once checked by a 
tattoo parade muster taken by officers, 
who in those days did, and as I believe 
still do in the navy, much of the work 
performed by non-commissioned offi- 
cers in the army. 

It may seem strange that the sailors 
knew better how to manage on shore 
than did soldiers, but their daily life, 
when at sea, quickens a man’s re- 
sources of mind more than does peace 
service in a garrison ; and, moreover, 
we numbered only twelve hundred of 
all ranks, had many officers, so per- 





sonal supervision was easy to carry 
out. 

I, personally, was in the trenches 
nearly every second night during the 
winter, but most of the men had from 
three to four nights in bed. 

During the whole of January our 
soldiers had as much as they could do 
in keeping the trenches free of mud 
and snow, when the hair on the men’s 
faces was often covered inicicles. The 
soil varied from an impenetrable frozen 
hardness, which defied the spade, to a 
soft and sticky mud, which clung to it, 
but in the last week of January there 
was a slight improvement in the 
weather, and matters were then im- 
proving also at our base. 

We found Balaklava, a village of five 
hundred inhabitants, neither cleaner 
nor dirtier than most Tartar locations, 
but from want of system, it went from 
bad to worse. Dead animals floated on 
the water — dead carcases, human and 
animal, were buried all around, many 
so incompletely as to be washed up 
when a westerly wind raised the water 
in the harbor. There were no slaugh- 
ter-houses, no latrines, and most peo- 
ple did what suited them best without 
regard to others. The harbor was 
crowded with shipping, with mixed car- 
goes, loaded in England without due 
consideration for us at Balaklava, and 
thus both human and animal food, 
tents, warm clothing, heavy ordnance, 
and siege material were frequently 
stowed in one big ship. In most of 
our ships bills of lading were sent out, 
but when alterations of cargo were 
made at intermediate ports in the Med- 
iterranean, the changes were not al- 
ways noted. 

With the arrival, at the end of Janu- 
ary, of Admiral Boxer, who took charge 
of the port, landing stages were built 
and things began to go straighter, if at 
firs not so smoothly as at Kamiesh, 
where the French, utilizing their Alge- 
rian experiences, had everything well 
arranged from the outset. 

During the month of February, 
though the tide of our misery had 
slackened, there was yet much suffer- 
ing. About the third week there was a 
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heavy fall of snow, accompanied by a 
biting northerly wind. Our numbers 
were increased by drafts, and on the 
Ist February our strength was forty- 
four thousand, but of these eighteen 
thousand only were present, and, un- 
fortunately, the drafis were not of the 
same stamp as the men they had re- 
placed. Our army averaged seven 
years’ service’ in September, 1854, 
now the lads coming out were eighteen 
years of age or under, and many had 
never been taught how to shoot. A 
general officer writing on the 8th De- 
cember, mentions seeing these boys at 
squad drill. Moreover, many of the | 
officers were equally inexperienced, 
and in May the engineer officers com- 
plained, that * the daily expenditure of 
ammunition by the guards of the 
trenches is enormous. The men, prin- 
cipally recruits, and the greater number 
of officers young lads, are perfectly 
ignorant of their duties, the men are 
nol under control, and empty their 
pouches as soon as they can.’? And 
again, they complained that ‘ instead 
of waiting quietly the approach of the 
enemy, they cheer and fire wildly when 
expecting an attack, causing confusion 
in which they frequently wound each 
other.” 

We were learning, however, in many 
ways, and later always had a general 
officer on duty in the trenches, who, by 
controlling all services, made every- 
thing work more smoothly. 

During the depth of the winter the 
magazines, which were kept well 
drained, were the only restful spots 
in the batteries. Although they only 
held, with any degree of comfort, one 
man, officers would often on various 
pretexts get inside. On one occasion 
the officer of a distinguished regiment, 
during a night of pitiless rain, offered 
the magazine man a ration of rum, 
which the blue-jacket accepted, invit- 
ing the officer inside, as indeed was 
expected. After an hour’s conversa- 
tion the blue-jacket, being anxious to 
get rid of the officer, and having tried 
in vain to induce him to move, set to 





1 This is from memory, 
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scratching himself, and, with much bad 
language, protested he was being eaten 
alive. The officer immediately left, 
and the blue-jacket was. enabled to lie 
down at full length ! 

I made the acquaintance of Lord 
Raglan at this time. Whenever I was 
not on trench or transport duty I was 
sent to Baiaklava, or to Kamiesh to 
buy food for our mess, and at the latter 
place 1 called in Kazatch Bay to see 
my friend Hewett,? H.M.S. Beagle, 
who had been ordered home, and 
stayed the night, greatly appreciating 
not only good food, but unlimited ablu- 
tions. When I was leaving next morn- 
ing, Lieutenant Burgoyne,? H.M.S. 
Swallow, who had dined with Hewett 
in order to meet me, asked me to carry 
a letter for his father, General Sir John 
Burgoyne, up to headquarters, and I 
gladly assented, although it would take 
me some way round. We had served 
together in H. M.S. Queen the previ- 
ous year, when he was mate of the 
maintop, of which I was midshipman. 
While at sea in a half gale of wind, we 
were ordered to send down our topgal- 
lant-masts, and during the operation he 
showed a courage and power of bear- 
ing pain I have seldom seen equalled. 

For the sake of my readers who are 
not acquainted with the mysteries of 
nautical terms, I may explain that a 
topmast is placed alongside a lower 
mast, and is pulled up into its position 
by a rope passing over a pulley in the 
top of the lower mast, and similarly 
the topgallant-mast is hoisted up by a 
rope running over a pulley at the top 
of the topmast. In the lower end of 
the topgallant-mast is a hole corre- 
sponding with a hole in the top of the 
topmast ; and when as the mast rises 
the two holes coincide, a wedge-shaped 
piece of iron called a tid being slipped 
in, takes and supports the weight of 
the topgallant-mast. 

The man at the topmast-head, whose 
duty it was to pull out the fid, was 
afraid to put both hands on to the 


2 Afterwards Admiral Sir W. N. W. Hewett, 
TL. 

3 Lost, with all hands, when in command of 
H.M.S. Captain, in 1877. 
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grummet which ran through the edge 
of the iron wedge, for the ship was 
rolling so heavily in the trough of the 
seas as to render it difficult for any one 
to retain his position aloft without 
holding on, and Burgoyne, using strong 
language at the man for his want of 
nerve, ran nimbly aloft, and, pushing 
him out of the way, put both hands on 
to the fid and attempted to pull it out. 
The wood, after several hours’ rain, 
had swollen, enclosing the fid so tightly 
that it required considerable effort to 
move it. 

During the half-hearted efforts of 
the man, who only exerted the force of 
one arm, the marines on deck had got 
tired of holding the weight, and just as 
Burgoyne, getting the fingers of both 
hands inside the hole, had succeeded 
in moving the fid, the marines ‘* com- 
ing up” (i.e., slacking their hold), 
let down the topgallant-mast, weigh- 
ing three-quarters of a ton, on to Bur- 
goyne’s hands, catching the tips of two 
fingers, which were crushed. 

Burgoyne felt that his hand was 
jammed beyond any effort he could 
make to extricate it. If he had 
screamed or shouted, the fifty men on 
the top-gallant fall? would have looked 
up, and he would have remained 
pinned by the tips of his fingers, but 
with extraordinary self-command, plac- 
ing his disengaged hand to his mouth, 
he hailed the deck in a voice which 
rang clear amidst the howling wind, 
shouting, “On eck there ?’’ —‘* Ay! 
ay !?? —* Sway again.”?’ And the ma- 
rines, falling back (i.e., throwing all 
their weight on to the rope), lifted the 
mass from off my friend’s fingers, who 
managed to withdraw his hand, but, 
fainting immediately, we had to send 
him down on deck slung in the bight of 
a rope. 

Rain fell as I left Kazatch, and by 
the time I got to headquarters, eight 
miles, but which seemed to me double 
that distance, I was muddy to my 
knees and wet through. I was anx- 
ious not to be seen, for, besides my 
dirty state, midshipmen in those days 


' Hoisting rope. 





were taught to regard their superiors 
with awe. Thus we saluted carefully 
every senior; we stood touching our 
caps when addressing a post-captain, 
and remained bareheaded before an 
admiral. Having delivered the letter, 
I was hurrying away when I was called 
back, and taken in to see Lord Raglan, 
who was sitting at the luncheon-table 
with a French general, to whom I was 
presented, Lord Raglan making me 
blush by relating some incidents of 
the bombardment, personal to myself, 
which he had heard from Captain Peel, 
and with which I need not trouble my 
readers. He then desired one of his 
staff to see after my comforts, and 
somewhat to my relief said nothing 
more till I was leaving the room. It 
exists now (1894) very much as then, 
for although the farm is occupied, the 
large room, as well as the small room 
next to it, in which Lord Raglan died, 
has not been disturbed in any way. 

I spent Christmas day in the battery, 
and while speaking to a sergeant, who 
was in charge of a working party, what 
we thought was a shot lodged in the 
parapet close to us without interrupt- 
ing our conversation at first, but a few 
seconds later it burst, and a fragment 
cut my cap off my head, but without 
hurting me. 

I dined that night with Captain Peel, 
to whom I had been acting as aide-de- 
camp during the time his own aide- 
de-camp, who was a shipmate, had 
been away, sick on board H.M.S. Dia- 
mond. The other three guests were 
Captains Lushington, Burnett, and 
Moorsom, so I felt much honored. 
Peel did everything well, from duty 
downwards; and the dinner was a 
triumph of art, considering the circum- 
stances. 

From the end of the year to the 
middle of January was perhaps the 
climax of our misery. Men died in 
great numbers still, and on the Ist 
January there were 12,035 men in hos- 
pital, and 11,367 at— though it cannot 
be truly said fit for—duty. Now, 
however, nearly every man got two 
shirts, socks, and an extra blanket, and 
some great-coats had been issued ; by 
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the 20th January over six thousand 
sheepskin jumpers had been given out, 
and towards the end of January liberal 
issues were made. Some may remem- 
ber Punch’s pathetic picture of two 
starved, wan, threadbare soldiers in a 
snowstorm. One is saying, ‘* Jim, they 
say they’ll give us a medal!” ‘ In- 
deed! Maybe they’ll give us a coat to 
put iton!” But the drawing, graphic 
as it is, scarcely conveys the intense 
previous suffering of our men, who 
died, as they lived, without making a 
complaint. 

Though supplies of food, clothing, 
and comforts were now arriving, the 
men were too enfeebled to recover at 
once, and in January our right attack, 
over a mile in extent, was often at the 
mercy of the enemy who might have 
easily destroyed our guns and maga- 
zines, The usual number we could 
afford to send down to the trenches 
was about three hundred and fifty all 
ranks, and on one night it dropped 
to less than three hundred; yet the 
remnants of our battalion struggled 
on. One battalion paraded, exclusive 
of officers, one sergeant and seven pri- 
vates, and many companies numbered 
only from seven to eight files. 

In the last week of February two 
Russian men-of-war, moored in the 
upper harbor, under Shell Hill, an- 
noyed greatly our 2nd Division by 
throwing shell into its camp. In order 
to lift the shell over the intervening 
heights, the gun firing them was slung 
on deck something like a mortar. Cap- 
tain Peel worked out a scheme, on 
which he did me the honor of asking 
my opinion. His idea was to take four 
or six boats after dark down the face of 
the cliff almost opposite to the steam- 
ers. We were then to launch the 
boats, pull out about three hundred 
yards, and board the ships, killing or 
driving below the few men who we 
believed would be on deck after the 
crews had retired to rest. In case of 
success, we were then to tow the ships 
ashore, or, if necessary, higher up the 
harbor, immediately under the hill, on 
the crest of which the battle of Inker- 
man was fought. 





When pressed for an opinion as to 
the probable result of our undertaking, 
I expressed myself as doubtful of its 
success, but urged that any loss of men 
we might incur would be compensated 
for by the fright we should give the 
Russians, and the spirit of adventure 
imparted to our men. The commander- 
in-chief, however, thought the opera- 
tion was too hazardous, and declined to 
allow it. 

Nevertheless, Captain Peel’s scheme 
having become known, stimulated the 
thoughts of other seamen, and later in 
the siege, John Shepheard, boatswain’s 
mate of H.M.S. St. Jean d’Are, in- 
vented and constructed a very small 
boat, suitable for carrying one man and 
a large explosive. This duck - like 
structure floated only three inches 
above the water, and in it he visited 
in succession several ships of our 
squadron anchored outside Sevastopol, 
without being discovered. He then 
conceived an idea of launching his boat 
in the harbor, and paddling it under 
one of the Russian men-of-war, to 
which he proposed to fix an explosive 
and retire before the fuse acted. On 
the 15th July, 1855, in the presence of 
the officers commanding the Naval 
Brigade, Shepheard launched his little 
craft, under protection of the French 
sentries, in Careenage Bay, and pad- 
dled westwards until he was stopped 
by a number of bonts conveying troops 
from the inner harbor to the north 
side. No one appears to have noticed 
him, but he could not venture through 
the constant stream of boats, and 
eventually retired in safety back to 
Careenage Bay, shortly before day- 
light. 

We lost a friend on the 14th March, 
Captain Craigie, Royal Engineers, who 
had never missed a day’s work since 
the 7th October, when he laid out the 
first battery. He had just been re- 
lieved by. Captain Wolseley ,! 90th Light 
Infantry, who was lent to the Engi- 
neers for duty, and had reached the 
Middle Ravine, where, in the act of 
lighting his pipe, he was struck down 


1 Now Field Marshal Viscount Wolseley, 
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by a mortar shell, greatly regretted by 
allof us. Lord Wolseley had no diffi- 
culty in showing me the place (August, 
1894), for the covered way from the 
21-gun battery into the Middle Ravine 
still exists. A little further south, i.e., 
higher up the ravine, there is a cluster 
of trees, marking the French burying- 
place, opened after they relieved our 
2nd Division on the extreme right 
attack. The French are a practical 
people in war, and added a length to 
the grave pit every morning, so that 
it was always ready for the corpses, 
which were stripped and buried as 
soon as the soldiers were dead. 

On the 22nd March, the Russians 
attacked the French near the Mamelon 
early in the evening, and later got into 
an advanced battery, a small bugler 
about sixteen years of age sounding 
the advance on our parapet until he 
fell, from a volley, pierced by seven 
bullets. The Russians, led by a Cir- 
cassian chief, were for some minutes in 
the battery, and the Circassian not 
knowing any one was in the magazine, 
tried to explode it, but was shot by the 
gunner, who had slept soundly till it 
was too late for him to retire with his 
comrades. A working party of two 
hundred and fifty men of the 90th 
Light Infantry was at hand, and the 
Russians were driven back with loss. 

Next day a flag of truce was arranged 
to bury the dead, and I was sent to the 
battery with a large piece of calico, 
which I handed over to the senior 
officer, with the order to hoist it at 
12.30 p.M., and then hurried on to our 
most advanced trench to try to reach 
the Mamelon before sentries were 
posted. While waiting, I amused my- 
self by shouting and throwing stones at 
five of our soldiers, who, not having 
been relieved at daylight, had remained 
out in front, and had made themselves 
as small as possible in the grass. They 
were so sound asleep that they never 
awoke until I shook them. I ran on 








by a Russian officer ; not, however, be- 
fore I had time to look at the fall of 
the ground to the north of the ridge, 
which was my main object, since it 
was there the Russians would inevita- 
bly form up their reserves to retake the 
Mamelon after the French had carried 
it by assault, which was then in con- 
templation. Sentries were now placed, 
and for two hours we chatted, some few 
Russian officers speaking English, and 
several being conversant with French. 

During the cessation of hostilities, 
some Russian officers remarked on the 
excellent practice made by a 68-pounder 
gun, in the 2l-gun battery, and in- 
formed us that they had one of equally 
heavy calibre, with which they meant 
the following morning to silence our 
gun, which had done them much 
damage. The challenge was eagerly 
accepted. Soon after daylight next 
morning the Russian gun opened fire, 
and was answered, shot by shot, from 
our right 68-pounder, no other guns 
taking part in this duel. Our practice 
was superior to that of the foe, and 
after we had fired our seventeenth shot, 
the Russians ‘ceased firing’? and 
dropped a mantlet over the embrasure, 
thus admitting that their gun was 
silenced. 

Captain Peel, who had gone on board 
when the Diamond’s detachment re- 
embarked, came back on the 2nd April 
with two hundred blue-jackets from his 
new command, H.M.S. Leander, and 
took me as his aide-de-camp, but on the 
6th I nearly lost the appointment. On 
coming into the battery from the ad- 
yance, several men shouted ** Look up, 
sir!?? and I saw a mortar shell in the 
air over my head, but though it fell 
close to me it failed to burst. I valued 
the appointment not only for its con- 
necting me more closely with one I 
admired so much but because it gave 
me forage for my pony. Feeding it in 
the depth of winter had been a serious 
difficulty, and some of my methods 


to the front, and after picking up and | were not such as I can now commend, 


sending back a wounded Russian from 


although my pony had done public ser- 


the northern side of the ravine, I got| vice throughout the siege. Elsworthy? 


on to the ridge connecting the Mame- 


lon and Malakoff, when I was stopped 
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and I, in one of our earliest visits to 
Balaklava, had observed the stacks of 
barley on the wharves laid out for the 
ration parties, and later, we took the 
pony down, I carrying somewhat os- 
tentatiously a bottle of rum, the accu- 
mulation of my ration. The sentry 
perceiving the rum, pony, and two men 
with lashings, walked to the end of his 
beat and looked towards the mouth of 
the harbor till we had balanced and 
lashed a sack on the saddle, when, as 
we departed, he returned and picked 
up my rum rations from between two 
sacks. For a week or ten days only 
this source failed us, and during this 
time the pony was fed on biscuits and 
loaves of bread bought in the French 
camp. I built a shanty for it, gave it 
one of my blankets, and it was never 
sick or sorry. 

On one occasion I profited by the 
animal’s sagacity and memory of local- 
ities. I had been sent with a message, 
and as night closed in, losing my way, 
I rode close up to the Russian lines 
near where the allies joined hands. I 
perceived my mistake but could not 
identify my position, so threw the reins 
on the pony’s neck. It wheeled sharply 
round and carried me straight back to 
our camp. 

At 2 A.M.on the 18th June, 1855, 
when I was going out with the storm- 
ing party, [ tied up the pony toa gun 
in the 21-gun battery, and never saw it 
again till late in July, when we met 
under the following extraordinary cir- 
cumstances: I had been ten days on 
board H.M.S. Queen, off Sevastopol, 
and in Therapia hospital for nearly a 
month, when, as my wound showed no 
inclination to heal, I was sent to Con- 
stantinople, and embarked for Ports- 
mouth. The ship sprung a leak next 
day, and we were transferred to an- 
other ship which was actually under 
weigh, when to our great disgust we 
were ordered by signal to anchor, and 
wait for two officers and two horses. 
These were Major Foster, 4th Dra- 
goon Guards, with his charger, and 
Major Radcliffe, 20th Regiment, and 


1 Now General Radcliffe, C.B. 
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my pony, which neighed with delight 
on seeing me. Neither officer knew 
anything about the pony. I learnt later 
that a captain of a merchant vessel 
owned by my uncle, Mr. Western 
Wood, had visited the camp after I 
was wounded, and at the request of my 
messmates, had got the pony taken to 
Constantinople by a friend. It lived 
at my mother and sister’s home, in 
Essex, till 1883. 

Early in April, Lord Raglan, accom- 
panied by Sir Harry Jones, walked 
round the right attack, and on receiv- 
ing the guns under my charge, he com- 
plained of fatigue and asked where he 
could sit down. Sir Harry Jones de- 
sired us to place some shell boxes near 
the 68-pounder as a seat for the com- 
mander-in-chief. Possibly neither was 
aware that this gun was drawing most 
of the desultory fire then being carried 
on. The engineer-in-chief went away 
to the other part of the battery, and 
had searcely left us when a shot cut 
through the parapet six inches above 
Lord Raglan’s head, smothering him 
with stones and earth. As he stood up 
to shake the earth off his head, calm 
and unmoved as usual, he said ‘‘ Quite 
close enough.’ 

It rained all night of the Sth-9th of 
April, and when we went to our guns 
in the morning, the water was up to 
the level of the platforms which were 
raised about a foot above the ground 
in the trench in which the battery was 
formed. The Russians apparently did 
not anticipate our renewing the bom- 
bardment that morning, and must have 
had very few gun detachments in their 
batteries as neither the Malakoff nor 
the Redan answered our fire for some 
time. Soon after we had opened, an 
nide-de-camp came down and ordered 
us to cease firing immediately, and 
block up the embrasures, as it was con- 
sidered that the weather was too in- 
clement. We had scarcely complied 
with the order when another mes- 
senger arrived, desiring us to re-open 
immediately. I had charge of three 
guns, one an 8-inch 65-hundredweight 
gun and two long 32-pounders. With 
the 8-inch gun, which was manned by 
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men who had served in the first bom- 
bardment, we soon got the range and | 
made good practice, but the shooting | 
of the 32-pounder guns’ crews, fur- | 
nished by H.M.S. Leander, was very 
wild and eventually, by verifying the 
laying of the No, 1, I found both were 
short-sighted. While I was getting the 
‘ange with the centre gun, the captain 
of the right-hand gun fired such erratic 
shots that I ordered him to ‘ cease 
firing,’ when No. 3, the loader, by 
name Michael Hardy, asked if the 
guns’ crews might ‘* change rounds,” 
and that he might take the duties of 
No. 1. This I sanctioned, and after 
two rounds he got on the target a gun 
in the Malakoff battery, and made 
excellent practice. 

The Russians answered our fire 
slowly,? but carefully, and during the 
first hour’s work the embrasure of the 
8-inch gun which drew the greatest 
portion of the fire was cut down and 
rebuilt three times. After firing be- 
tween two and three hours, the 8-inch 
gun, which stood in the angle of the 
battery, the right half of which fired at 
the Malakoff, while the left half fired 
at the Redan, became so hot that we 
were obliged to * cease firing,’’ and the 
men released from their work crowded 
up on the raised platform so as to 
stand out of the water, which in the 
dug-vut trench was half-way up to 
their knees. The other two guns re- 
mained in action. 

It was important to observe exactly 
the first impact of each shot, which, 
with a steady platform for the tele- 
scope, I was able to effect, calling out 
‘ten yards to the right,” or “ twenty 
yards short,’’ as it struck the parapet 
or ground. I was resting my left hand 
with the telescope on the 8-inch gun, 
and was steadying my right hand on 
the shoulder of Charles , first class 
boy, while I checked the practice of 
the centre and right-hand gun, when a 
man handed round the grog for the 
gun’s crew then out of action. The 





1 There was a scarcity of ammunition for a time, 
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boy asked me to move my elbow while 
he drank his grog, so that he might 
not shake me, and on receiving the 
pannikin he stood up, and was in 
the act of drinking, when a shot from 
the Redan, coming obliquely across us, 
took off his head, the body falling on 
my feet. At this moment, Michael 
Hardy, having just fired his gun, was 
“‘serving the vent.” This consists in 
stopping all current of air from the 
gun which, if allowed to pass up the 
vent, would cause any sparks remain- 
ing after the explosion to ignite the 
fresh cartridge. Hardy, like the rest of 
the gun’s crew, had turned up his 
sleeves and trousers as high as he could 
get them ; his sailor’s shirt was open 
low on the neck and chest. His face. 
neck, and clothes were covered with 
the contents of the boy’s head ; to lift 
the thumb from the vent might occa- 
sion the death of Nos. 3 and 4, the 
loader, and sponger, who were then 
ramming home ; but he never flinched. 
Without moving his right thumb from 
the vent, with the left hand he wiped 
the boy’s brains from his face and eyes 
as he looked round on us. Those sit- 
ting near me were speechless, startled, 
as indeed was I, for I had felt the wind 
of the shot, which passed within six 
inches of my face, when we were 
awakened to a sense of the situation 
by Hardy’s somewhat contemptuous 
exhortation as he thus addressed the 
men: ‘ You fools, what the hell 
are you looking at? Is the man dead ? 
take his carcase away ; isn’t he dead ? 
take him to the doctor. Jim, are you 
home ??? —this was said to No. 3, the 
loader, who was in the act of giving 
the final tap on ramming home the 
fresh charge, and on getting the an- 
swer, * Yes,’ without bestowing an- 
other look at us, or possibly even 
seeing me, Hardy gave the order to his 
gun’s crew, ‘ Run out, ready.” 

I saw a great deal of Herdy after this 
episode, for always going io battery 
together, he carried down my blanket 
and tea-bottle, receiving my allowance 
of rum for his services. He was in 
many ways a remarkable man, for, 
having been stationed on shore for a 
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little time in Eupatoria, he collected, 
doubtless by questionable means, some 
ponies, which he used to let out on hire 
to the officers of the fleet for a ride. 
Brave beyond description, he was an 
excellent sailor in all respects when 
kept away from drink, but any excess 
rendered him unmanageable. I shall 
relate his heroic end in the next num- 
ber of these reminiscences. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE. 


BY THE LATE MRS. ALEXANDER IRELAND, 
AUTHOR OF THE “LIFE OF JANE 
WELSH CARLYLE.” 

Ir was on October 1, 1889, that I 
went down by Mr. Froude’s invitation 
to spend a few days at his country- 
house, the Molt, Salcombe, near 
Kingsbridge. It had been proposed to 
me to write a memoir of Mrs. Carlyle, 
and I felt that no step could be taken 
without my consulting Mr. Froude, 
who, as executor, had it in his power 
either to encourage my undertaking, or 
to show me plainly that the thing had 
better not be done, or not done by me. 
I left Paddington Station at nine ona 
lovely day, and arrived at the little 
station of Kingsbridge about five ; 
then had a drive of about seventeen 
miles to the Molt. The country was 
exquisite ; but darkness crept on long 
before I heard the gravel under the 
wheels, and found myself at the door 
of the Molt. I was ushered into the 
drawing-room, where were two young 
ladies, the daughters of Mr. Froude. 
The room struck me as very quaint and 
pretty, antique and tasteful. I was 
cordially welcomed, and was just en- 
joying a cup of tea, when Mr. Froude 
came into the room. A fine man, 
above the ordinary height, and with a 
certain stateliness of aspect, younger- 
looking than I had expected. He 
must have been about seventy ; well 
knit, but slender; a fine head and 
brow, with abundant grey, not white, 
hair ; handsome eyes, brown and well 
opened, with a certain scrutiny or 
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watchfulness in their regard—eyes 
which look you well and searchingly in 
the face, but where you might come to 
see now and then a dreamy and far-off 
softness, telling of thoughts far from 
present surroundings and present com- 
panionship. The eyes did not reassure 
me at that first interview, though they 
attracted me strangely. The upper 
part of the face undeniably handsome 
and striking, but on the mouth sat a 
mocking bitterness, or —so it seemed 
to me —a sense of having weighed all 
things, all persons, all books, all creeds, 
and all the world has to give, and hav- 
ing found everything wanting in some 
essential point ; a bitterness, hardly a 
joylessness, but an absence of sunshine 
in the lower part of the face. A smile 
without much geniality, with rather < 
mocking causticity, sometimes seen ; 
and the facial lines are austere, self- 
contained, and marked. Laughter with- 
out mirth—I would not like to say 
without kindness — but Froude’s kind- 
ness always appeared to me in much 
quieter demonstrations. His manners 
struck me as particularly fine and cour- 
teous; but if one was of a_ timid 
nature, one need only look in his face 
and fear. By and by we assembled 
for dinner, and he gave me his arm. 

The talk fell upon “ growing old,” 
and Froude asked me how J felt about 
it. I said I thought it a happy thing. 

“How so?” asked Froude sharply. 

** For one thing,’ I said, ‘‘so much 
less makes us happy. We expect less 
of life.” 

**Oh, as to that, one learns to expect 
nothing,’ he said bitterly ; ‘in youth 
one had ideas of splendid possibilities, 
of all sorts of reforms, and good deeds, 
and so on—one intended to set the 
whole universe straight, to do wonder- 
ful things; but one soon finds it all 
hopeless —that there’s nothing what- 
ever tobe done. And one gives it all 
up, and just goes on like other people ; 
but I don’t see that one is much the 
happier for it.”’ 

On the table before us were some 
maccaroons, the ordinary kind. Froude 
pointed to them and said : — 

** Now, Mrs. Ireland, I’m going to 
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ask you a question I’ve asked every 
guest who has visited me for the last 
ten years. Why is it that those biscuits 
always have three almonds on the top 
—always in the same position? You 
find these biscuits all over Europe and 
America and elsewhere, but I never 
see them without the three almonds on 
the top. What do you suppose is the 
meaning of it ?”’ 

I laughed, and said: ‘* Well, Mr. 
Froude, I shouldn’t think there is any 
meaning whatever.” 

‘The only rational reply I ever 
had,”’ said Froude. 

“But I don’t think it a very rational 
question, father,’’ said Miss Froude. 

““ Yes,” he said, “it’s a very good 
question for the people who think 
they know everything,’ and he looked 
severely at me for a single moment. 

After coffee we talked again. He 
said Carlyle was fond of saying exactly 
what he thought of people, and never 
fancied it could hurt them. Naturally 
much pain was given when these 
utterances were published, and came 
to people in that cold, fixed form, and 
without the great guffaws of laughter 
which took off much of their harshness 
when said. 

“There was Mrs. Procter,’’ said 
Froude ; ‘* I believe I grieved her very 
much in the publishing of the ‘ Rem- 
iniscences.? She never forgave me. 
It was that word ‘ menagerie,’ as ap- 
plied to her mother’s house, that did 
the mischief.”’ 

I laughed, and added, ‘ But it was 
such a capital word,” and he laughed 
again. 

‘*Carlyle,” said he, “simply saw 
things and people as they were, and so 
did Mrs. Carlyle. She had a descrip- 
tion in one of her letters of Browning, 
which would have driven the poet wild, 
and I asked Carlyle, on one occasion, if 
I should publish it, and he said, ‘ Ay! 
ay! why not? It cannot do the man 
any harm to know what a sensible woman 
thought of him.’ But,’ added Froude, 
with a keen look at me, ‘you see I 
didn’t publish it!’ 

** Carlyle disliked Wordsworth,” said 
Froude. ‘*He said Wordsworth was 


always looking at people as through the 
wrong end of a powerful telescope, 
seeing them clearly, but exceedingly 
small — exactly as Carlyle sometimes 
did himself, and Mrs. Carlyle too.” 

Froude showed great kindliness, but 
little demonstration, to his immediate 
circle, so far as I observed. 

In aconversation at breakfast he said 
he would always rather have people 
separately, than together. 

‘“*Tn a committee, for instance,” said 
he, “‘you get the united folly and not 
the united wisdom of the whole.” 

On this day I was asked to make one 
of a party for a boating expedition. 
Mr. Froude’s son had already started in 
a tiny skiff, and we were to go in a 
rather larger boat, accompanied by 
three sailors. The morning was 
bright, with a fieree wind and dark 
blue sky, with white clouds here and 
there. 

We walked through the pretty 
grounds to the private landing-stage, 
the party consisting merely of Froude, 
his elder daughter, and myself. The 
young lady spoke somewhat apologet- 
ically as to the wild look of the sea, 
her father’s love of danger, her hope 
that I would not feel myself compelled 
to go, etc. But I was in no mood to 
manufacture fears, and felt none. The 
arrangement in the boat was that Miss 
Froude sat amidships, facing the rud- 
der end, where I sat beside her father. 
The three men disposed themselves at 
the stern end of the boat. There wasa 
mast, but no canvas hoisted ; the wind 
and tide were both against us, and it 
was slow work for the strong men to 
pull against both, and thus we slowly 
made our way past Salcombe, and 
towards Kingsbridge, with a sense of 
labored strain in our progress,.and an 
indescribable vividness of color in sea, 
land, and sky all around. I sat in the 


;stern of the boat, Mr. Froude holding 
| the tiller-ropes in his hand. He talked 


to me, but we sat apart, so far as the 
narrow dimensions of the craft per- 
mitted. I sat somewhat sideways, not 
to incommode him, and steadied myself 
by holding to an iron hook which was 
‘near my hand. Froude’s conversation 
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was memorable. Once or twice we 
saw the little skiff with young Froude, 
but we never remained beside it more 
than a few moments. After a couple 
of hours or so the order was given to 
go homewards, and a large sail was 
hoisted. Now, with wind and tide in 
our favor, and the latter beginning to 
blow most violently, we literally flew 
along the water. The sensation was 
overpowering, exhilarating, and deeply 
exciling. I sat very still, but the sight 
of the glittering water, over which we 
passed with such breathless rapidity, 
the desperate sense of having let go of 
any slight hold we possessed of the ele- 
ments, caused me for some moments to 
close my eyes. 

There was a whistling, keen cry in 
the wind, and we were hurried along 
by sheer force of the current of air and 
water. Opening my eyes, I was sud- 
denly aware of a change in the scene. 
An ominous blackness lay on the water 
immediately around our little boat. 
The sun still shone at a distance, but 
we seemed in night. The cry of the 
wind was raised to a wild shriek, the 
water rose tumultuously, the fierce gale 
came down one of those * chines,” as 





the Devonshire folk call them — one 
of those narrow clefts between two 
hills. The sky, too, had changed ; the 


sail almost struck the water ; rain and 
sleet fell abundantly. 

Just before this change of weather, I 
had been saying to Mr. Froude: * I 
shall never believe that I have been 
here —it is all like a dream to me— 
this experience.’”? And my companion 
had said : ‘* You are like the lady who 
saw a ghost in her dream and would 
not believe in it. Shall I grasp your 
arm, and leave a black mark as a sign ? 
or is there any other way ?” 

His dark eyes were very close to me, 
and I added nervously: “Oh, I am 
only joking.”’ 


** But,”’ he continued, * will nothing | 


remain to you of these sights and im- 
pressions after you leave us ?” 


“To me,” I said, ‘all will remain ; 
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repeated itself furiously, and we 
shipped a good deal of water, the sail 
again dipping terribly. The little craft 
could not be righted. Froude, who 
still held the tiller-ropes, said, with 
what seemed to me a sardonic smile, 
and perfectly unmoved :— 

“Are you afraid??? He spoke 
loudly — for the roar of the elements 
made it needful. 

I met his look, and said quietly : 
‘Not in the least!’? on which he 
turned his head from me. 

The storm now grew more violent. 
Miss Froude, who was self-possessed, 
but very pale, said, so as to be heard : 

‘“‘T think we are in danger, father.” 
To which the reply, given without a 
tinge of emotion, was : — 

‘¢ Very likely.” 

It flashed through my mind with the 
strange rapidity that is born of such 
moments, that a near possibility lay at 
hand of our all being drowned — since 
the capsizing of a pleasure-boat in deep 
waters has often led to such an end. 
I saw, in my mind’s eye, the submerg- 
ing of that little unmanageable craft. 
I thought : Here is Mr. Froude seventy 
years of age—myself fifty —he not 
longing to live —JI not longing to 
live. Hitherto I had been careful not 
to touch him, but with the violent 
movement of the boat I felt an inclina- 
tion to catch at his arm, but did not. 
** Suill,”? thought I, ‘if we drown it will 
be together ;”’ and conscious myself of 
entire physical disability, it might, 
after all, have been that we should 
have clung together in that supreme 
moment. It takes me more time to 
write this than was allowed for the 
thoughts to flash through my mind. 
For again Froude’s voice said, close to 
my ear: 

“ Are you ready ?”’ 

And something nerved me up to add 
distinetly :— 

*“* Quite ready. The place, and the 
hour, and the company will do very 
well, if it is to be now and here !”’ 

** Well,”’ said he dreamily, * if ’tis 


but I despair of ever conveying any | not now ’tis yet to come —the readi- 


true impression to another.” 
He made no reply. The 
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squall | 


” 





ness is all 


And almost as soon as the words 
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were spoken the boat righted, the stress 
of the storm abated, and we got under 
shelter of some rocks. 

Then Froude said coldly: ‘* Don’t 
trust to first impressions, Mrs. Ire- 
land!’? And he gave me one of his 
unfavorable, searching looks. 

The men pulled the boat up into a 
little cove, and we got out while they 
put all to rights as well as they could. 

No emotion whatever was expressed 
on any side, but one of the men looked 
pale. We again took our seats in the 
boat and made for the landing-place. 
On the homeward sailing, in calm and 
sunless water, Froude said to me : — 

‘You are not afraid of the sea! I 
had an American gentleman of some 
note here with me lately, and took him 
out, and we had a bit of a squall; and 
this man turned positively green with 
fear.” 

‘* He was probably seasick,” said I. 

“Oh dear no!” said Froude em- 
phatically ; ‘* he was in a rage to think 
that such an important person as him- 
self was like to meet his death in our 
wretched mud-puddle ! It was simply 
a contemptible consciousness of self 
that made him green.”’ 

The conversation, on this boating 
expedition, had turned much upon 
Arthur Hugh Clough, towards whom 
Froude evidently felt great affection. 
Indeed, he spoke of him with real ten- 
derness, and extreme admiration. 

** Poor Clough ! ” he said, ** his heart 
was pretty well worn out; he could 
not have lived any longer, and never 
would have done any more. His was 
a fine, spiritual nature, with the high- 
est ideals, the deepest conscientious- 
ness.”’ 

Froude spoke much and kindly of 
Matthew Arnold, but contrasted him, 
in many points, with Clough. 

‘“* Mat Arnold,” he said, “‘ had a use- 
ful sort of working conscience, and 
plenty of smartness, — but ” and 





the speaker’s eyes became thoughtful 
and dreamy, and he relapsed into 
silence. He was often silent after 
touching on any theme which warmed 
him. 

A slight but significant trait marked 





our disembarking after the squall at 
sea. Froude stooped and gathered a 
flower, a common pink thing, called, 1 
believe ‘ sea-thrift,’? or ‘* sea-pink,”’ 
and gave it me, with some trifling re- 
mark. The matter was only noticeable 
as occurring after such very near risk 
of none of the party gathering flowers 
on * this earthly ball’? any more. 

On a subsequent day Froude gave 
me a curious account of the first time 
he had met Swinburne —at a dinner, 
where Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, Lord 
Houghton, and other literary men were 
present. Swinburne must have been 
little more than a boy at the time. 

After dinner, suddenly the door 
opened, and a little figure appeared — 
a ‘*boy-man ’?—and, bounding past 
the guests, stood upon an ottoman, so 
that he could well be seen. 

*¢ The lad began spouting some of his 
most outrageous poems,” said Froude, 
“some of his very worst!’? And the 
narrator stmiled bitterly, continuing : 
*¢ We all sat in amazement till he fin- 
ished, when Ruskin, making his way 
through the company, hurried up, and 
took Swinburne fairly in his arms, 
saying, ‘*‘ How beautiful ! how divinely 
beautiful !’” , 

Swinburne, it will be remembered, 
was, at this time, little more than a 
boy. 

Words of mine cannot describe the 
extraordinary beauty of this place, 
‘The Molt,” as it appeared to me. 
Sitting at my bedroom window, I felt I 
could cast a pebble into the deep blue 
sea far below. 

Between the house and the sea lie 
grounds with sloping velvet lawns, 
close cut and deep in tint; here and 
there spreading cedar-trees, the ilex, 
the acacia. On the walls of the house 
the wisteria, which, however, was not 
in blossom at the time of my visit ; 
but the Gloire de Dijon roses hung 
their fragrant blooms, the heliotrope 
grew like a tree, and one whole wing 
was loaded with great fragrant magnolia 
blooms. Winding paths led gradually 
down to the landing-stage, past an 
orange garden and many plots of almost 
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tropical vegetation. A low, grey stone 
wall bounded the pleasure grounds, 
and over it the Pampas-grass drooped 
its heavy heads nearly into the sea be- 
neath ! The house itself, large, low, 
rambling, seems cut out of the living 
rock, which towers behind it, and is 
crowned with trees and greenery. The 
deep purple of the sky reminded me of 
Italy ; the incessant murmur of the 
sea down below gave me a sense of 
sadness and of peace. I sat one morn- 
ing on a garden seat on the terrace 
overlooking the sloping lawn, with all 
the marvellous beauty of the place 
imprinting itself unalterably on my 
mind. Breakfast was over, and the 
freedom of an English country-house 
gave me the opportunity of quiet 
thought for a while. By and by the 
French window of Froude’s study was 
pushed open from within, and he 
walked towards me. It was with a 
decidedly disparaging and doubtful air 
that he approached me on the occasion 
I have alluded to. His step left the 
crisp, white gravel, and fell on the 
deep, close turf on which my seat was 
placed. I said :— 

‘*T shall always be so glad I came 
here.” 

“That is what you feel now,’ he 
answered pointedly ; ‘ better wait and 
see what you have to report in a few 
days!” 

I looked up, and met what I thought 
a satirical smile —it was rather grue- 
some. 

‘IT don’t know what you mean, Mr. 
Froude,” I said, and he laughed out- 
right. 

“ As to that,’’ he continued, “ you 
see, I am trying to make myself agree- 
able at present, and so, I suppose, 
are you? Later on — well — one can’t 
tell.”” And he laughed again. 

In our conversation on the subject 
of Mrs. Carlyle, Froude questioned me 
with a pertinacity and a searching in- 
tensity tolerably hard to bear. I, know- 
ing what I had any chance of knowing 
of this woman’s life as closely as my 
own, bore patiently the almost intoler- 
able ordeal, answering quietly and in 
as few words as I could. 
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At length he said, looking keenly 
down at me : — 

‘“*Ah—you are not very easy to 
catch —but who was ‘ Cuittickins’ ?”’ 
(Alluded to in several of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
letters.) 

‘*That was Bishop Terrot,’? I re- 
plied, ‘‘ Episcopalian bishop in Edin- 
burgh.” 

** Ah,”’ said Froude sharply ; “‘ but 
why ‘ Cuittikins’?? 

These 1 explained to be the tight- 
buttoned gaiters worn by ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries —and my companion 
laughed heartily. 

On the same morning I said to him, 
as we sat in the study : — 

*“*T have formed my own opinions of 
the character of Jane Welsh Carlyle — 
and nothing can alter them.”’ 

‘¢T have no wish to alter them,” he 
said shortly. ‘*I am the last person to 
do so.”’ 

‘With this view,’”’ I said, ‘‘ I have 
brought with me a lecture written by 
me for the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of , and delivered quite 
three months since —and dated, as you 
see. This is my bulwark of defence. 
For this lecture is the essence of my 
memoir—if I am to write one—and 
unless I am wrong in my facts, I shall 
incorporate it intact in the more per- 
manent form.’’? I then asked permis- 
sion to read it to him. ‘It will give 
you less trouble,” said I, ‘*than de- 
ciphering my writing —and you must 
hear it, as, if the genuineness of my 





j book is ever questioned, here is my 
| reply.”” 


Froude assented, and I commenced 
my hard task. He only stopped me 
once. It was where, in quoting Miss 
Jewsbury’s account of the scene in St. 
George’s Hospital, I used her expres- 
sion as to the sweet and smiling calm 
on the face of the dead woman. Here 
Froude made a quick action with his 
hand and said : — 

‘*That is wrong—I never saw a 
sterner face in my life.”? The reading 
ended —I sat quietly —and Froude 
said: ‘* Yes, you shall do the book. 
It wants a woman —and a wife —and 
a happy wife.” 
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So the point was settled. 

I remained some days after this at 
the Molt, and had much talk with 
Froude, whose speech was golden. In 
one of our earliest talks he said : — 

‘* And why do you want to meddle 
with biography ? Why can’t you be con- 
tent to write three-volume novels ? ” 

**T have no invention,”’ I said. 

“Then I suppose you can’t write 
that sort of ‘rot’ out of which Rider 
Haggard and such men make their 
thousands ? ”? 

‘*T am not clever enough for that,’ 
I replied. 

“That answer is disingenuous,’’ he 
said. 

‘¢ Well,” said I, **I don’t want to 
write those books.”’ 

** That's better,’ said Froude, and 
turned away. But afterwards he re- 
newed the subject and said: “I am 
vlad you don’t come to me saying you 
think you have a mission, of any kind, 
or want to remove a veil from the eyes 
of mistaken humanity on any subject 
—or to do anything grand or philan- 
thropical — or that sort of idiotey. I 
have heard so much of that kind of 
thing.”’ 

**Oh dear no!” Isaid. ‘I want to 
put a little money in my pocket. I 
have no other motive, and as a pub- 
lisher asked for the book, I took the 
necessary steps. Nothing more.” 

“ That's well,” said Froude. 

It was a trial to me on several occa- 
sions to find myself taking a hand at 
whist with Mr. Froude as my _ part- 
ner—and evidently an accomplished 
player. I, only equal to what is called 
* family whist,’ felt myself often at 
fault, on one occasion making a very 
decided and stupid blunder. I saw the 
muscles of Mr. Froude’s face contract 
involuntarily. He was too well-bred 
to manifest a moment’s impatience. 

‘““T am sorry I made such a stupid 
mistake,’ said I, while the cards were 
being dealt for the next hand. 

Then Froude spoke with some shy- 
ness : — 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Ireland! don’t 
talk like that. Never say you are in 
the wrong! Let all the rest of the 





world be wrong, but do you be in the 
right !”’ 

‘‘Those are your tactics,’”? I said ; 
‘but you surely don’t expect me to 
carry them out ?”’ 

He looked at me with some kindness 
in his eyes, I thought, and said : ** No; 
not you, perhaps.’’ And the matter 
dropped. 

Speaking of Arthur Helps on one 
occasion, Froude said that when Helps 
first came to visit him, he said : — 

‘¢ Now, before we begin, let me ask 
you one question. Do you keep a 
diary ?”? 

‘*No,”’? said Froude, ‘and I never 
mean to !”? 

** All right,”? said his guest. ‘* Had 
you kept a diary, I would never have 
spoken a word in your presence.”’ 

I was impressed with a certain reti- 
cence observed by Mr. Froude in 
speaking of Mrs. Carlyle. We have it 
in her own letters that she must, at one 
time, have actually contemplated leav- 
ing him. And the idea must have 
been discussed in Froude’s presence. 
For he said to me that Carlyle had 
showed remarkable equanimity at the 
prospect —a prospect which might pos- 
sibly be regarded in the light of a half- 
jest (one of those jests, however, 
which have within them a_ terrible 
grain of earnest). Carlyle had replied 
that he was very busy, full of work, 
and did not think, on the whole, that 
he should miss her very much ! 

This proposal and this reply — were 
they pure jest, or half earnest —had, 
at any rate, caused keen pain to Mr. 
Froude, as was seen in his flashing 
eyes when he told the anecdote, and 
heard in the vibrations of a_ voice 
which bore a singular power of ex- 
pressing emotion, while an absolute 
immobility of other manifestation pre- 
vailed. He impressed me as an ideal- 
ist of a very high order, and his truths 
lay oftentimes deeper than what we 
are pleased to term facts. He did not 
wish to. tell the world more than it 
must inevitably know of the vie intime 
of the Carlyles. 

He withheld more than can ever now 
be known. 
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But in forcing himself to the truthful 
and terrible pictures he has given the 
public, he at least protected these dear 
friends from the utterly unscrupulous 
and monstrous distortions that would 
certainly have been presented by some 
sensational writer or other, who, with 
half the truth and an unbridled real- 
ism, would have produced a_ portrait 
for the world to gape at and gaze at. 
The position was a hard one, but 
Froude never flinched. We have only 
to remember Mrs. Stowe’s theories 
about Byron and Lady Leigh to illus- 
trate our meaning. 

Speaking of “humbug,” Froude 
said: ‘*Of course, there always must 
be humbug while the world lasts.”’ 

* Yes,’’ I said, ‘*there must be self- 
deceivers, at any rate, but not neces- 
sarily those who deliberately and 
knowingly wish to deceive others.”’ 

** Well,” he replied, “if the people 
first deceive themselves, they naturally 
take in others.” 

*“* But,” said I, ‘there is surely a 
choice between the blindness of self- 
deception and the cold and calculated 
deception imposed upon the unwary ? ” 

And Froude laughed and said: “I 
suppose there is a choice; but the 
clever deceivers have one merit, at 
least —they have an object in view — 
the others are generally such fools.”’ 

On one occasion the talk turned on 
Roman Catholicism — the priesthood. 

‘“¢T don’t like them,” said Froude ; 
“but perhaps you do.” 

*¢ Not at all,” I answered. 
no leaning that way.’’ 

“Ah! so you say,’ said Froude, 
with ‘a keen glance at me. ‘ But 1 
dare say they will make a convert of 
you yet.” 

And he laughed. 

“No,” I said sternly, ‘‘they never 
will.” 

*T’m glad to hear you say so,”’ was 
his rejoinder ; “‘ but I should enjoy it 
immensely if they did convert you, and 
then I should have a little talk with 
you on the subject.”’ 

One lovely afternoon, just before I 
left, we started on a walk— Miss 
Froude, Mr. Froude, and I — through 


““T have 
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what is called ‘*The Earl’s Walk.” 
The pathway seems cut in the side of 
the rock overhanging the sea, the 
rocky sides clothed with greenery, 
while arching shrubs make almost a 
darkness broken only now and then by 
opener spaces ; the sun shone in golden 
arrows here and there, and the deep 
murmur of the water below was never 
quite lost. Now and then came a 
vision of the whole scene — point and 
headland and bay, one after the other 
— very exquisite and harmonious. 

The talk was desultory. Ata sudden 
turn in the winding path we came on a 
party of six or seven pedestrians, ladies 
and gentlemen, headed by a lady, who, 
introducing her friends and her hus- 
band, expressed much disappointment 
at finding Mr. Froude bound for a 
walk, and not ** at home ”’ that particu- 
lar afternoon. 

**You see,’ said she, ** when one 
has friends down from town, one has 
but two attractions to offer —the fine 
scenery, and a call on Mr. Froude.”’ 

This speech was perhaps not alto- 
gether a wise one. But the company 
had driven some miles, and left their 
carriage at ———, and then walked 
some miles, and now found themselves 
within twenty minutes’ walk of their 
avowed object. They were doubtless 
literary people, too, an Oxford pro- 
fessor or so, and a recently returned 
Indian warrior, the names only heard 
by me, and now forgotten. But 
Froude could not be “ lionized.”” He 
was not a man to ‘show his paces.’’ 
He responded with perfect courtesy to 
the appeals made to him, and _ said 
quietly :— 

**Tt’s rather unfortunate, but I wish 
to open this part of the country to my 
friend, Mrs. , and I must go a little 
further round the Point ; but my daugh- 
ter will be delighted to go back with 
you to the Molt.’? And, raising his 
cap, he made his adieux. 

I had stood back, and now wondered 
if I should say, ** Pray don’t consider 
me in the matter.’? But instinct told 





me that such a speech would be ridicu- 
lous, and would expose me to a sharp 
and well-deserved snub. 


It was not I, 
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essentially not IJ, who was being con- 
sidered. Mr. Froude simply did not 
choose to be forced to entertain his 
friends’ friends. And he was right. 
So I held my peace. We walked along 
with very little conversation. But, on 
our return, the whole party were seated 
on the lawn, and footmen were bring- 
ing out afternoon tea, fruit, etc., and I 
went tomy own room. The visit was 
not a long one. 

The next day I left the Molt. 

But more than once I had occasion 
to see Mr. Froude at his house in 
Onslow Gardens, and had further op- 
portunity of studying that deeply inter- 
esting personality. 

An awkward incident marked one of 
these calls of mine. It happened that 
I had been at the Kensington Mu- 
seum a few days before, examining 
Greek models, reproductions of various 
antique, and sometimes not very attrac- 
tive, classic torsos and casts of cele- 
brated statues. 

Mr. Froude accompanied me on one 
occasion and told me much about what 
interested him. Some weeks later, I 
had been at luncheon with him and his 
family in their own home, and, the 
meal over, the ladies had just bid me 
good-bye, as I had some literary ques- 
tions to ask of Mr. Froude. He and I 
were just adjourning to the library, 
when he stopped a moment, and, point- 
ing out a bust on a bookcase, the centre 
of three full-sized and dignified repre- 
sentations in marble, he said :— 

**T must not forget to show you the 
very latest addition to my treasures. 
What do you think of it ?”’ 

I looked up, and, with my head full 
of the galleries and museums I had 
been visiting, said ;: — 

“It’s a very terrible head. and most 
repellent.” 

** Yes,” he said, ‘‘ I agree with you. 
Now, who should you say it is ?”’ 

I, being ignorant about these things, 
answered vaguely : — 

** Nero, perhaps, or one of the old 
Borgias ?”? 

Mr. Froude laughed and said : — 

“Try again; you ought to know 
it.” 
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*Tt's a horrid-looking thing,’ I said, 
“* whoever it is.” 

** Atrocious |” said Mr. Froude em- 
phatically. “Is it not? Well, I’m 
sorry to say it’s a bust of myself, just 
presented to me by Sir Edgar Boehm. 
Very kind of him, wasn’t it? And 
now, of course, I have to stick it up 
there in a very prominent place, and 
show it to all my friends. Pleasant, 
isn’t it ?”’ 

‘Boehm doesn’t see you with my 
eyes,’ said I. ‘It doesn’t remind me 
of you in the least.”’ 

And he laughed heartily, and said : — 

* That’s well! I didn’t think I was 
quite such a ruffian as that!” 

Froude rarely spoke of having known 
Mrs. Carlyle, and I was left to infer 
whether he saw her often or seldom, 
and whether it was friendship or mere 
acquaintance that formed the tie be- 
tween them ; or whether he had letters 
from her, or had ever possessed her 
confidence in any way. 

Once only did he speak more per- 
sonally of her while I was with him, 
saying: ** At any rate, she told me I 
was the only one of her husband’s 
friends who had not made love to her.”’ 
He certainly felt a deep compassion for 
her. But it was never expressed to 
me, in so many words. 


{In a letter to Mr. Ireland, Mr. Froude 
thus spoke of the ‘* Life of Mrs. Carlyle :”’ 
‘You may well be proud of Mrs. Ireland. 
In indifferent health, and under conditions 
severe and trying, she has executed a most 
difficult and delicate work with remarkable 
success. Her own generous and enthusi- 
astic sympathy with her subject alone could 
have enabled her to go through with it. 
The book can have done nothing but good. 
Some day or other the world will under- 
stand Carlyle’s own action in preparing 
these memoirs, and will see in it the finest 
illustration of his own character. Mrs. 
Ireland has brought that day appreciably 
nearer. I rarely or never read literary 


criticisms in newspapers. They are mainly 
written to order by persons who know 
nothing of what they are writing about. 
They are, however, the echoes of the pub- 
lic opinion of the time, and so far as I have 
seen, Mrs. Ireland and you may be well 
To yourself, as so old a friend 


satisfied. 
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and admirer of Carlyle, it must be pecul- 
iarly agreeable that from your home has 
come a work which marks the return of the 
tide.’’] 


From Temple Bar. 
A LITTLE GIRL’S RECOLLECTIONS 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 
AND THE LATE EMPEROR 
LOUIS NAPOLEON. 

LOOKING back through the mists of 
time I distinctly remember a visit that 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Barrett Browning 
paid to my mother in Paris. We were 
then living in the Rue Basse des Rem- 
parts, on the Boulevard des Italiens. 
As I was then a mere child, I think 
what has impressed this particular visit 
on my mind, is the fact that my 
mother had told me that two poets 
were coming to see her that afternoon. 
[ had never beheld a poet, and im- 
agined that they must be wonderful 
beings, walking about with wreaths of 
laurel round their heads —I had seen 
pictures of Dante and Tasso—so I 
was keenly disappointed when the 
French servant opened the door and 
announced: ‘ Monsieur ct Madame 
Brunig.” 

Could that frail little lady, attired in 
a simple grey dress and straw bonnet, 
and the cheerful gentleman in a brown 
overcoat, be great poets? They had 
brought with them their little son, 
Penini; he had long, flowing, fair, 
curly hair, and wore white drawers 
edged with embroidery. These pecul- 
iarities impressed me, for I thought he 
looked like a girl. The trio were fol- 
lowed by a beautiful brown dog, with 
golden eyes. We lived on the fifth 
floor; Mrs. Browning was quite ex- 
hausted after climbing so many stairs ; 
she was pale, and she panted a great 
deal. My mother gently pushed her 
into a large, low armchair. How thin 
and small she looked, lying back in the 
big seat. I remember staring at her, 
overpowered by a kind of awe, wonder- 
ing where was the poetry ; and then I 
felt sure it was in her large, dark eyes, 
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so full of soul. She wore her thick 
brown hair in ringlets which hung 
down on each side of her cheeks ; she 
struck me then as being all eyes and 
hair, not unlike a spaniel dog. 

After a few minutes of general con- 
versation, which I thought common- 
place talk for such great poets, Mrs. 
Barrett Browning beckoned to me. I 
approached her feeling very shy ; what 
was this great woman going to speak 
about to a little girl like me? But I 
was soon put at my ease; she kissed 
me and, turning to Penini, placed his 
little hand in mine, saying, ‘* You must 
be friends, you and Pen. He is my 
Florentine boy,” stroking his head lov- 
ingly. ‘* Has he not got beautiful hair 
—so golden —that is because he was 
born in Italy, where the sun is always 
golden.”’ 

The tea-things were brought in ; on 
the tray was a big plum cake. The dog 
wagged his tail, and then Mrs. Brown- 
ing said to me, ‘ Flush is a dear old 
dog; I love him. When I was so ill 
about a year ago, Flush never left 
my side day or night. Every time I 
put my hand out of the bed, I could 
always feel his curly head and cold 
nose.’’ 

Flush now looked up 
tress’s face with intense 
his wistful eyes. 

We gave Flush some slices of bread 
and butter, which he accepted, but in- 
stead of eating them, he disappeared 
underneath a big yellow satin divan ; 
when I presented him with a piece of 
plum cake, he swallowed it there and 
then with much gusto. 

I remember that Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
ing whispered to me that if I looked 
under that divan, I would find the 
bread and butter hidden there; she 
said that Flush was far too polite a 
dog to refuse anything offered to him, 
but from personal observation, she 
knew that he could not eat bread and 
buiter when he saw any chance of get- 
ting plum cake. 

Penini and I crept on all fours, and 
looked under the divan. Yes, there 
were three slices of thin bread and 
butter all in a row, and untouched. 


in his mis- 
devotion in 
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During her visit, Mrs. Barrett 
Browning kept her right arm round her 
little boy’s neck, running her fingers 
through his golden curls. She struck 
me as being very loving. 

A few days after I heard that the 
Brownings had left for Florence ; my 
mother often received letters from 
*¢ Casa Guidi,’”? but I never met again 
Mrs. Barrett Browning. 

A few years ago, a paper of mine 
was published in Temple Bar, “A 
Child’s Recollections of William Thack- 
eray.”?> Two incidents in which the 
great writer appeared in a charming 
light had then escaped my memory. I 
feel they will not be out of place if I 
give them here. 

When Mr. Thackeray came to Paris, 
he continually visited my parents, who 
lived there, my father being the Paris 
correspondent of the Morning Herald, 
etc. We had at that period of my ex- 
istence, a French woman _ servant, 
called Reine, a despotic being who 
ruled our household with a rod of iron ; 
she often made us little ones tremble in 
our shoes. Amongst her many manias 
on the proper rearing of children was 
that of nourishing us with a soup, con- 
sisting of flabby pieces of bread swim- 
ming in bouillon. As we disliked this 
potage, Reine insisted upon feeding us 
herself, i.e., we five children had to 
stand round her, while she, holding the 
tureen in one hand, and a spoon in the 
other, thrust the soup in our open 
mouths, like birds in a nest. Reine 
had a will of iron; no use grumbling. 
I was the most troublesome, and often 
kept my mouth tightly closed when the 
awful spoonful approached me. 

One sultry afternoon — we were then 
spending the summer months in a 
pretty house near the Bois de Boulogne 
— Reine had determined to feed us in 
the garden in front of the house. I 
can see her now, in her black dress, 
black lace cap; hook nose, small, 
piercing grey eyes —she reminded me 
of a vulture. She hugged the tureen, 
with its greasy contents, in her left 
arm ; in the right she held the spoon ; 
it was her sceptre. 

**Allons enfants [*’ she called out to 
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us all. Her voice was like herself, 
despotic. We gathered round her. 


The humiliating fact of my still being 
fed like a baby was becoming unbear- 
able, and that day I was in a_partic- 
ularly rebellious frame of mind. 

Just as Reine was digging the spoon 
in the soup, there was a ring at the 
front gate. As everybody happened to 
be out, Reine had to leave us children 
in order to answer the door. She de- 
posited the tureen on the grass plot, 
and departed. 

‘Horrible, most horrible soup!” I 
hissed out, making ugly faces at the 
tureen. Then a diavolina of mischief 
seized me; I poured out the contents 
at the root of a tree. 

My brothers and sister were amazed 
and frightened at my audacity, and 
cried out, ‘* Reine will punish us.”’ 

*T would rather be punished than 
eat this nasty soup,’? I exclaimed. 
Just as I uttered these words I looked 
up, and there, standing on the door- 
step, was Mr. Thackeray. He _ had 
taken off his hat ; his white hair shone 
like silver in the sun, his face was rosy, 
he was smiling at me ; and what a de- 
lightful smile he had. 

“Ah! is that potage & la Bisque that 
you are throwing away, little one ?” 

I grew crimson, and longed for the 
earth to open and swallow poor me, as 
well as the unfortunate tureen, which 
had dropped out of my hand. 

“Tt is such disgusting stuff,” I 
blurted out, “and I am so tired of 
having to swallow the same soup every 
day.”’ 

Reine glared at me; her nose grew 
suddenly more hookey, her small eyes 
were like steel gimlets ; she was the 
image of an angry vulture. This open 
rebellion had infuriated her. But now 
that Mr. Thackeray was near me I felt 
more secure. 

** You will go to bed early, and you 
will have a piece of dry bread for sup- 
per,”’ said Reine, her voice trembling 
with rage. 

‘* Don’t let her punish me,” I whis- 
pered in English to Mr. Thackeray, 
clutching hold of his coat. 

He walked solemnly towards the 
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had rolled down the 
He picked it up care- 


which 


tureen, 
garden path. 
fully, asked Reine to give him the 
spoon, which she did most reluctantly. 


There was just a wee drop left. Mr. 
Thackeray tasted it—oh, what a 
funny expression he had on his face 
then! He evidently did not relish the 
soup, for he went up to Reine and, 
bending his big head, he whispered 
something into her ear. She muttered 
a remark; then they both went into 
the house. After a few minutes, Mr. 
Thackeray returned. 

** Now, little ones, I am going to give 
you a treat. We shail go to the best 
patissier in Paris, and you can eat as 
many tarts as you like.” 

*¢ Hurrah, hurrah |’ we shouted. 

*¢ Vive Mr. Thackeray !”’ I screamed 
out, looking at Reine with triumph in 
my eyes, for I had won a great vic- 
tory. 

Reine was crestfallen, the vulture- 
like expression had disappeared. 

‘*Put on your hats and_pelisses,”’ 
said Mr. Thackeray, ‘‘ while I go and 
fetch a voiture.” 

Mr. Thackeray was now our king of 
men; he had delivered us from the 
dragon, Reine. How joyfully we got 
into that cab. The cocher cracked his 
whip ; the old horse jogged on to the 
promised land of cakes. We had 
decided upon going to a well-known 
confectioner in the Rue de Rivoli. 

During the drive, Mr. Thackeray told 
us a story about a giant, who had a big 
bed made of chocolate, which he licked 
continually, pillows of sponge cakes, 
blankets made of jellies. (How we 
envied that giant!) At last the 
*growler’’ stopped in front of the 
famous cake shop. Mr. Thackeray 
helped us all out so carefully, and 
heading the small procession, he 
opened the glass door of the palace of 
cakes. 

“Oh, what delicious tarts!’’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Thackeray, pointing to a 


varied display of open fruit-cakes, dis- | 


played on a big table in the centre of 


the room. 
“Oh, I wish that I had as many 
stomachs as the camel !”’ remarked my 
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brother ; ‘“‘ would I not then eat a big 
lot 1” 

‘* How nice to be always hungry, and 
always to have as many tarts as one 
can eat!” (my exclamation). 

Mr. Thackeray’s spectacles twinkled 
with fun. 

** Eat as many as you can digest,’ he 
said. ‘Iam going to make a purchase, 
a few doors off.’? He left the shop, 
and we began tucking in vigorously. 
The person who sat at the counter 
(how happy she must be, for she could 
eat cakes and bonbons all day long) 
kept her eyes fixed on all us children. 
She was evidently counting how many 
cakes we devoured. And we did de- 
vour a great many, especially the little 
brother who wished he had as many 
stomachs as the camel. 

When Mr. Thackeray reappeared in 
the shop, our mouths, noses, cheeks, 
were covered with jam and cream. J] 
remember that he pulled a large red 
silk pocket-handkerchief out of one of 
his many pockets and wiped all our 
faces. When we re-entered the cab, 
we begged Mr. Thackeray to finish the 
story of the giant. 

“ Ah, poor giant!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Thackeray (wiping his spectacles, as if 
he were shedding tears), after he had 
licked up the whole of his chocolate 
bedstead, eaten his sponge cake pil- 
lows, and the blankets (made of jel- 
lies), he roared with pain, he had such 
a fearful indigestion ; but,’’ continued 
Mr. Thackeray (opening a paper par- 
cel), “She had a dose of this medicine, 
‘a bottle of fluid magnesia.’ ”’ 

“T bought this at the chemist in 
case you have eaten too many tarts, 
like the poor giant.” 

When the cab stopped at our door, 
Mr. Thackeray handed the magnesia to 
Reine, and I saw him slip a coin in her 
hand, and from that eventful day the 
soup we disliked never again made its 
appearance. 

Another little Thackeray incident 
(which I recall with a mixture of 
amusement and humiliation) :— 

I went one afternoon with my 
mother to pay a visit to Mrs. Carmi- 
chael Smythe (Mr. Thackeray’s aged 
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mother) ; I listened for some minutes 
to the conversation which took place in 
the drawing-room, but getting intensely 
bored, L made my way out to the 
dining-room. The cloth was laid, and 
in a corner of the table was a little dish 
filled with long, vermilion pods. I had 
never seen them before ; they fasci- 
nated and puzzled me ; were they good 
to eat, lL wondered. An irresistible im- 
pulse seized me. I would just taste 
one, to see what it was like. I picked 
one — put it in my mouth. Oh! how 
it burned. I was going to spit it out, 
when to my utter dismay I saw Mr. 
Thackeray looking at me, with a broad 
smile on his face. I must have looked 
the picture of woe. 

‘© A chiliin her poor little mouth !” 
he exclaimed. ‘* How it must burn! 
Very funny, very funny,’’ he kept on 
murmuring. 

It was a cruel moment for me. 
There I stood before him, my cheeks 
bulging out, tears of pain in my eyes. 
It was getting unbearable. 

Evidently Mr. Thackeray felt sorry 
for me; he left the room; I then 
coughed up and got rid of the demo- 
niacal pickle. No, never again would 
I taste of the forbidden fruit. Mr. 
Thackeray returned shortly afterwards, 
holding a pencil and a piece of paper. 
He had sketched me with the chili in 
my mouth. The grimace, the bulging- 
out cheeks were so admirably rendered 
that I laughed heartily ; but I begged 
Mr. Thackeray not to tell any one, 
especially his mother, that I had tasted 
the chili. 

Ile promised, saying, ‘‘ It will be our 
little secret.”’? Except, now and then, 
mimicking the grimace I had made 
when burned by the Indian product, 
Mr. Thackeray kept his word. 

To be noticed by an emperor, though 
ever so slightly, cannot but make an 
impression upon a little girl’s mind; 
and though it is so long ago, the inci- 
dent stands out from the blurred past 
with almost photographie clearness. 

Tt was on a lovely morning in May. 
I remember how exquisitely green and 
fresh the vegetation looked, lit up by 
@ delicious Paris sunshine. We five 





children were walking in the Bois de 
Boulogne, escorted by our French 
bonne. I was bounding along, in front 
of the small detachment, looking out 
for wild flowers. I discovered a bush 
of white hawthorns, and was in the act 
of tugging unsuccessfully with a branch, 
when a short gentleman with small 
grey eyes, and a moustache much 
waxed at the corners, suddenly stood 
in front of me, broke off a large spray 
and handed it to me, with a charm- 
ing smile and courteous manner, that 
deeply impressed me. Then gazing at 
me, exclaimed (in French) to two other 
gentlemen who were standing behind 
him: ‘Ah quelle figure de prospe- 
rité!’? Then he patted my fat, rosy 
cheeks, saying, ‘*‘ Quelle bonne santé” 
(what good health). Then perceiving 
my brothers and sisters approaching, 
he remarked : ‘‘ Quel troupeau de beaux 
enfants Anglais’? (what a flock of fine 
English children). When the three 
gentlemen had passed on, our bonne 
exclaimed excitedly, ** Mon Dieu ! c’est 
l’Empereur avec ses aides-de-camps.”’ 

As she uttered this, we saw a hand- 
some carriage and pair, with servants 
decked in the imperial livery, drive 
up; it stopped at a quiet corner, and 
the emperor and his suite got inside. 

That following winter my parents 
gave me a great treat. They took me 
one evening to the Opéra des Italiens. 
It was the first time I had ever been 
inside a theatre, and never can I forget 
the vivid impressions of wonder and 
delight. Driving to the opera I must 
have felt as excited as Cinderella prob- 
ably felt when she approached the 
prince’s palace on the night of the 
eventful glass slipper ball. 

Going up the grand staircase, I took 
a peep at my small self in one of the 
tall mirrors. No, alas! I was not like 
Cinderella; only a plump little girl, 
with fat cheeks the color of red apples, 
my thick brown hair plaited in two big 
pig-tails which hung down my back to 
my waist. I wore a pink poplin, 
striped with black ; and was conscious 
that I was not in keeping with the gor- 
geous surroundings. 

As we entered, the Emperor Louis 


























Napoleon and the Empress Eugénie 
were taking their seats in a box oppo- 
site ours. The music, the lights, the 
glittering jewels, the shimmering dra- 
peries of the ladies, the perfume of the 
bouquets, transported me with delight. 
[I stood up between my father and 
mother in a state of great excitement, 
the upper half of my body hanging out 
of the box. I was in dreamland. A 
tap on my shoulder aroused me from 
my reverie. 

‘¢ The emperor and empress are look- 
ing at you,’”? whispered my father. 

He evidently remembered the little 
girl he had met in the Bois. I looked 
at his Majesty ; he smiled and nodded. 
I nodded back. Then my mother 
tugged at my dress, and made me sit 
down ; interchange of nods had been 
noticed by the majority of the audi- 
ence. An army of opera-glasses were 
levelled at our box. 

The Empress Eugénie was a vision 
of loveliness. I had never beheld such 
wbeing. She was in white tulle, spark- 
ling with pearls and diamonds. What 
an exquisite neck and shoulders! Her 
golden hair was worn turned back & 
V Eugénie. Her eyes were so blue, that 
the atmosphere around seemed per- 
meated with blue. The opera must 
have been particularly tragic, for there 
was a great deal of weeping and blow- 
ing of noses. 

*¢ What a concert of pocket-handker- 
chiefs,’ I remarked to my mother, who 
also was crying. 

When the curtain dropped, there was 
wild applause and cries of ** Vive l’ Em- 
pereur! Vivel’Impératrice ! ”’? Irushed 
out of the box, ran down the corridor, 
for I wanted to have another peep at 
my friendly emperor. 

I was just in time to hear his Maj- 
esty exclaim, while looking at me with 
a kindly smile: ‘ This little English 
girl, with her rosy cheeks, does rejoice 
me.’? The empress smiled at me. I 
watched her, open-mouthed with won- 
der at her dazzling beauty. When she 
moved, her walk was undulating and so 
graceful, she reminded me of a white 
swan. I ran down the stairs; there 
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was a great crowd, and more cries of ‘perished except two seamen. Their 
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‘“‘Vive ’Empereur! Vive |’Impéra- 
trice!’? They entered their carriage, 
which had an escort of soldiers on 
horseback ; more shouts of ‘ Vive 
l’Empereur ! ” 

As I was standing on the opera steps, 
waiting for my parents, Le Comte 
Alfred de Vigny (author of ‘ Cing- 
Mars,’’ ‘¢ Chatterton,’ etc., etc.), who 
was a great friend of my father and 
mother, exclaimed upon seeing me : — 

‘“*Ah, Henriette d’Angleterre” (he 
always called me thus), *‘ and so this is 
your first night at the opera. Now, 
little girl, you have had a treat which 
you will never forget.”” He was right, 
I can never forget that brilliant night. 
I felt that I had had a peep into fairy- 
land. HENRIETTE CORKRAN. 





From Chambers’ Journal, 
TREASURE ISLANDS IN THE POLAR SEA, 

PARAGRAPHS appear in the news- 
papers from time to time, and down to 
the present year of grace, 1894, about 
a wealth of mammoth-ivory on the 
desert coasts and islands of northern 
Siberia ; but many people seem to re- 
gard such tales as more or less fabu- 
lous, and may be glad to have a 
connected account of what is really 
known about New Siberia and_ its 
mammoth tusks. 

On June 13, 1881, the American 
steamer Jeannette was crushed by the 
ice, and sank in the Arctic Ocean to 
the north of Siberia. This disaster 
occurred at a considerable distance to 
the north-east of the New Siberian 
Islands, which lie in the Polar Sea, 
about two hundred miles to the north 
of the mouth of the Lena. The crew 
of the Jeannette, under Captain De 
Long, escaped in boats, and attempted 
to reach the Siberian coast ; but before 
they reached the mainland, a gale 
divided them into two companies. 
One party reached the Russian settle- 
ments ; but the other, under Captain 
De Long, wandered amidst the icy 
wastes in the delta of the Lena, and 
ultimately in this dreary wilderness all 
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sorrowing companions afterwards found 


their 
them. 

This melancholy disaster drew atten- 
tion to the New Siberian Islands, and 
interest in them has been further ex- 
cited by the projects of Dr. Nansen. 
This gallant explorer intended to put 
his vessel, the Fram, into winter quar- 
ters amidst the New Siberian Islands, 
and there to pass the coming winter, 
previous to commencing his great drift 
towards the North Pole. Altering his 
plans, he determined to winter in the 
delta of the Lena. If he _ passes 
through the New Siberian Islands, he 
may be expected to bring back valuable 
scientific information concerning them. 

But it is not the connection of the 
New Siberian Islands with the sinking 
of the Jeannette, or with the voyage of 
Nansen, that gives to them their chief 
interest, but the fact that they contain, 
in extraordinary abundance, relics of a 
world which has long passed away. 
Here, amidst icy solitudes, and sur- 
rounded by a sea covered with floating 
icebergs, wrapped for months of the 
year in perfect darkness, illuminated 
only by the red glare of the Aurora, 
there has been found a mine of wealth 
which constitutes these dreary islands 
perfect treasure-houses in the frozen 
ocean. Few stretches of the Polar Sea 
are more dismal and dangerous than 
that portion of it which lies to the 
north of Siberia. For eight months in 
the year it is fast frozen, and its sur- 
face then presents great sheets of ice, 
which are in many places crossed by 
long, icy ridges, or heaped up into tow- 
ering hummocks of ice. In the sum- 
mer, when the ice-sheets have melted, 
the navigation is dangerous in the ex- 
treme. Fleets of monstrous icebergs, 
of the most fantastic forms, float 
through the water, and often when 
gales arise, these great icy masses are 
hurled against each other with terrific 
force and thundering roar. Along the 


bodies, and reverently buried 


low shore icebergs lie stranded in vast 
numbers ; and the coasts of the islands 
are surrounded by sheets of ice, which 
extend far out into the sea, and make 
very difficult. 


landing During the 
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brief summer, snowstorms are of con- 
stant occurrence; and the icy winds 
are of such keenness that it is difficult 
to face them, and the birds often fall 
on the ground dead through the cold. 
To the north-east of the New Siberian 
Islands vast masses of packed ice 
occur, Which are never melted, and it 
was amidst these fields of everlasting 
ice that the Jeannette was destroyed. 
The honor of discovering and of sur- 
veying this icy sea belongs to the Rus- 
sians, for, until Nordenskiold’s voyage, 
other European vations sailed no far- 
ther than the Kara Sea, where they 
were stopped, either by the cold or by 
the immense masses of floating ice. 
The Russians, however, accustomed to 
endure the severest cold, voyaged 
along the whole northern coast of Si- 
beria, and descended the Obi and Lena 
in vessels constructed at Tobolsk and 
Irkutsk ; and from the mouths of these 
great rivers they explored the coasts in 
all directions. The hardships encoun- 
tered by the Russians in these voyages 
were very great; often whole parties 
died from hunger and cold, and their 
little vessels were frequently wrecked 
amidst the icy solitudes. The earliest 
voyages undertaken were made by 
traders for the discovery of valuable 
furs ; and on land as well as on sea the 
fur-hunters carried on extensive ex- 
plorations all through the seventeenth 
century. About the year 1734, how- 
ever, more scientific expeditions were 
undertaken, and the reign of the Em- 
press Anna marked the commencement 
of a new era in Siberian discovery. 
Larger vessels were built, the coasts 
were carefully surveyed, and scientific 
examinations were carried on through- 
out the whole extent of the voyages. 
For a long time before this, the Rus- 
sians had known of the vast amount of 
bones of the fossil elephant — the 
mammoth — which abounded all over 
northern Siberia, and an extensive 
trade in fossil ivory had been carried 
on for a considerable period. But up 
to this time no authentic account of 
the discovery of these great fur-clad 
elephants’ bodies had been received. 
Some declared that the mighty mam- 
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moth lived underground in vast cav- 
erns, and that it came forth only at 
night ; others affirmed that it wandered 
along the shores of the icy sea and fed 
on the dead bodies ; and others, again, 
said that it was to be seen on the banks 
of lonely lakes in the uncertain light of 
early dawn, but that as soon as it was 
discerned, it plunged into the water 
and disappeared. 

While voyaging along the shores of 
Siberia, the Russians from time to 
time caught glimpses of islands in the 
sea far to the north; but none landed 
on them or laid them down on the map 
with accuracy. In 1760, a Yakut 
named Eterikan saw a large island to 
the north-east of the mouth of the 
Lena, and his account raised the in- 
terest of the fur-hunters. Amongst 
these zealous traders, none was more 
active and more successful than an 
adventurer Liakoff or Liachov, who for 
a long time had been collecting mam- 
moths’ bones and tusks on the barren 
plains of northern Siberia. In 1750 
Liakoff had gathered great quantities of 
this fossil ivory from the dreary wastes 
between the rivers Chotanga and 
Anadyr ; and during his wanderings he 
had heard vague rumors of islands in 
the Arctic Ocean. In the spring of 
1770 he was at Svaiatoi Noss — or the 
Holy Cape-—a bold promontory run- 
ning out into the Polar Sea, about two 
hundred miles east of the mouth of the 
Lena. This headland had long been 
the terror of the Russian navigators, 
and they had declared that it was im- 
possible to sail round it, owing to the 
enormous masses of ice which were 
piled up against its cliffs, and to the 
sheets and hummocks of ice which 
stretched out from its extremity for a 
long distance into the sea. But in 1739, 
Demetrius Lapteff doubled the dreaded 
headland, and sailed safely to the east 
along the icy shore as far as the mouth 
of the Kolyma. 

When Liakoff was at the Holy Cape, 
the ocean was fast frozen, and pre- 
sented a dreary prospect of ice, ridged 
here and there by gigantic icy furrows 
and hummocks. As he looked over the 
vast frozen expanse, he saw a long line 
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of black objects approaching over the 
ice from the north, and perceiving that 
they were reindeer, he concluded that 
they were returning to Siberia from 
some unknown land to the north. He 
at once started in a sledge drawn by 
dogs over the ice; and after he had 
followed the tracks of the reindeer for 
sixty miles, he came to an island, where 
he passed the night. Next day, he 
followed the tracks to the north, and 
discovered another island smaller thau 
the first. The reindeer track still 
continued to the north; but immense 
hummocks of ice rendered the further 
progress of the bold explorer impos- 
sible. Liakoff obtained from the Rus- 
sian government permission to call the 
islands by his name, and — what was 
far more important —he obtained the 
sole right to collect mammoths’ bones 
and the skins of stone-foxes in the 
newly discovered islands, 

Three years afterwards he revisited 
the islands, accompanied by a friend 
named Protodiakonoff, and as it was 
now summer, they made the voyage in 
a five-oared boat. They found the first 
island to be simply packed full of the 
bones and tusks of mammoths, and Lia- 
koff’s joy at the discovery of this vast 
store of fossil ivory may be imagined. 
Then they voyaged to the next island, 
where they found cliffs of solid ice. 
Leaving this, they steered boldly to 
the north, and after a voyage of one 
hundred miles, they reached a large 
island (afterwards named Kotelnoi), 
which was also full of the remains of 
fossil elephants (mammoths). 

For thirty years Liakoff enjoyed the 
complete monopoly of carrying away 
these wonderful stores of ivory. His 
agents and workmen went every year 
to the islands in sledges and boats, and 
on the first of the islands he had dis- 
covered they built huts and formed a 
great magazine. 

In 1775 the Russian government, 
hearing of the riches of the islands, 
sent Chwoinoff, a surveyor, to examine 
them. He found that the first of the 
islands —containing the huts of the 
ivory diggers—was of considerable 
size, and contained such amazing quan- 
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tities of the tusks and teeth of ele- 
phants, that it seemed to be composed 
of these remains, cemented together 
with sand and gravel! In the middle 
of the island was a lake with banks 
formed of slopes of solid ice, and in 
the brief summer, these ice-banks split 
open by the action of the sun ; and on 
looking down into these great cracks, 
it could be seen that they were full of 
the tusks of elephants and of the horns 
of buffaloes ! 

On Liakoff’s death, the Russian gov- 
ernment, in 1805, granted the monopoly 
of the trade in the ivory islands to 
Sirovatskoi, a merchant who had set- 
tled at Yakutsk, who sent bis agent 
Sannikoff to explore the islands and to 
try to discover new deposits of fossil 
ivory. Sannikoff discovered to the 
east of Kotelnoi another large island, 
which he called Fadeyeffskoi ; and in 
1806, Sirovatskoi’s son discovered a 
third large island, still farther to the 
east, which was afterwards called New 
Siberia. These newly discovered isl- 
ands were — like the former—full of 
fossil ivory ; and it was thus proved 
that there were two groups of ivory 
islands : the Liakoff Islands, near the 
shore ; and the New Siberian Islands, 
which lay in the Arctic Ocean, two 
hundred miles north of Siberia. 

In 1809, Count Romanzoff sent M. 
Hedenstrém to explore the islands, fit- 
ting him out at his own expense. He- 
denstrém reached Liakoff’s first island, 
and was amazed at the prodigious 
stores of fossil ivory it contained ; for 
although the ivory-hunters had for 
forty years regularly carried away each 
year large quantities of ivory from the 
island, the supply of ivory in it 
appeared to be not in the least dimin- 
ished! In about half a mile, Heden- 
strém saw ten tusks of elephants 
sticking up in the sand and gravel ; and 
a large sandbank on the west coast of 
the island was always covered with 
elephants’ tusks after a gale, leading 
him to hope that there was an endless 
amount of ivory under the sea! He- 
denstr6ém and Sannikoff went on to 
Kotelnoi and New Siberia, and they 
found the hills in the former island 
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absolutely covered with the bones, 
tusks, and teeth of elephants, rhinoc- 
eroses, and buffaloes, which must have 
lived there in countless numbers, al- 
though the island is now au icy wilder- 
ness, without the slightest vegetation. 
They also found that in New Siberia — 
the most eastern of the islands — the 
quantity of mammoth ivory was still 
more abundant, and in 1809 Sannikoff 
brought away ten thousand pounds of 
fossil ivory from New Siberia alone ! 
When we reflect that at present 
these islands are mere icy wastes, with 
no vegetation, and with only a few 
foxes and bears wandering over them, 
we see at once that a complete change 
of climate must have taken place since 
the time when vast herds of elephants 
and rhinoceroses inhabited them. This 
conclusion is supported by the fact that 
in Kotelnoi and New Siberia the re- 
mains of extensive forests have been 
found, in which the trees are standing 
upright, but are perfectly dead. In 
other places in the same islands, great 
heaps of trees, called ‘* The wood-hills,”’ 
are piled up on the desolate hillsides. 
The ivory-hunters frequently spent the 
winter in the islands, and the hard- 
ships they then endured were often 
most extreme. For a long time in the 
depth of winter they were wrapped in 
darkness lighted only by the red glare 
of the Aurora, and by the brilliant 
flashing of its flickering streamers. 
The silence at that time was profound, 
for the sea was noiseless, being fast 
frozen, and the only sound was the 
moaning of the icy blasts amidst the 
snow-covered hills. Sometimes | the 
snow did not melt before July, and in 
many places it lay on the ground all 
the year; the ground was also perma- 
nently frozen only a foot or two below 
the surface, and beneath, there was 
often found solid and perpetual ice. 
Notwithstanding these difficulties. 
enormous quantities of ivory were still 
taken every year from these wonderful 
islands, In 1821-22 Lieutenant Anjou 
surveyed the islands, but does not seem 
to have noticed any remains of mam- 
moths. A most striking story was re- 
lated by Sannikoff, who declared that 
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when he was in Kotelnoi and Fadeyeff- 
skoi in 1809, he saw from the northern 
shores of these islands the distant 
mountains of another island far away 
to the north. Efforts were made _ to 
reach this unknown land by sledging 
over the ice, but great open stretches 
of water rendered progress towards 
the north impossible. When Erman 
was at Yakutsk in 1829, he was told 
that the ivory trade from the New 
Siberian Islands was as lucrative and 
important as ever, and that the traders 
journeyed to the islands in sledges 
over the frozen surface of the ocean. 
The tusks of the mammoth could be 
seen in New Siberia sticking up out of 
the sand, and the ivory-hunters were 
accustomed to stand on an eminence 
and examine the wastes of sand and 
gravel with telescopes, to see where the 
tusks protruded from the ground, which 
showed that the skeletons of the great 
elephants were buried beneath. One 
ivory-hunter in 1821 brought away 
twenty thousand pounds of ivory from 
New Siberia alone ; and in 1836 sixty- 
eight thousand pounds of fossil ivory, 
which came chiefly from the New Sibe- 
rian and Liakoff Islands, were sold 
at Yakutsk. Middendorf, some years 
later, calculated that every year one 
hundred and ten thousand pounds of 
fossil ivory were sold in the markets of 
Yakutsk, Obdorsk, Turukhansk, and 
Tobolsk ; eighty thousand pounds of 
this amount being sold at Yakuisk 
alone, the market at this place being 
supplied chiefly from New Siberia, 
where the quantity of fossil ivory still 
seemed to be inexhaustible. Great 
boats full of ivory were constantly 
ascending the Lena to Yakutsk, and at 
length steamers carried the ivory to 
the market, up the great river. 

In 1878 Nordenskiold in the Vega 
traversed the Arctic Ocean north of 
Siberia, and was anxious to visit the 
ivory islands. He was informed of 
their wonderful wealth, and shortly be- 
fore had discovered the bones and por- 
tions of the hide of a mammoth on the 
barren tundra of the Yenisei. The 
Vega neared the New Siberian Islands 
on August 28; but navigation was 
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dangerous, owing to the shallowness of 
the sea — three to four fathoms only — 
and the floating icebergs. Liakoff’s 
chief island was reached on August 30 ; 
but the enormous masses of ice which 
surrounded every part of the shore 
made a landing impossible. Still, al- 
though unable to examine the islands, 
Nordenskiold obtained proof of their 
continued richness in fossil ivory, for 
the steamer in which he ascended 
the Yenisei in 1875 carried more than 
one hundred mammoths’ tusks ; and he 
declares that Middendorf’s estimate of 
the amount of fossil ivory sold every 
year in northern Siberia is far too low. 
Nordenskiold also dredged up, near 
the Liakoff Islands, portions of mam- 
moths’ tusks, confirming the belief 
that there is still a vast deposit of 
elephants’ remains at the bottom of the 
sea around these islands. 

A few years ago, most valuable scien- 
tific researches were carried on in these 
wonderful islands by Baron von Toll 
and Professor Bunge. These explorers 
carried on their investigations in 1886, 
Dr. Bunge visiting the Liakoff group, 
while Von Toll explored the New Sibe- 
rian Islands. The latter explorer ex- 
amined the famous * wood-hills”’ in 
New Siberia, and made a complete 
circuit of Kotelnoi in forty days, an 
undertaking which was very difficult, 
owing to the whole coast of the island 
being blocked with enormous masses of 
ice. From the northern point of Ko- 
telnoi, Von Toll was fortunate enough 
to obtain a view of the unknown land 
which Sannikoff had seen eighty years 
ago from Kotelnoi and New Siberia. 
This island — which is called Sannikoff 
Land after its discoverer—has never 
yet been visited by Europeans, and 
lies — according to Von Toll’s estimate 
—one hundred miles to the north of 
New Siberia. In Liakoff’s Island, Dr. 
Bunge found great quantities of bones 
of the mammoth, rhinoceros, musk-ox, 
and wild oxen, and this accumulation 
of the bones of so many animals proves 
how temperate the climate must have 
been formerly. 

In 1889 news was received at St. 
Petersburg that the body of a mam- 
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moth had been found in northern Sibe-| picture up in northern Siberia, when 
ria, and Baron von Toll was once more | the huge hairy mammoth, the woolly 
sent into this desolate region to verify | rhinoceros, and the musk-ox wandered 


the discovery. He did not reach the 
spot, however—which was near the 
Svaiatoi Noss—until 1893, and was 
then too late to find anything but frag- 
ments of the skeleton and portions of 
the skin, which were covered with 
hair. From the Holy Cape, Von Toll 
went to one of the Liakoff Islands 
called Maloi, and found here complete 
fossil trees, fifteen feet in length. 
Elephants’ bones abounded, showing 
that great trees grew at the time when 


mammoths and rhinoceroses wandered | 


over these islands ; and beneath were 
cliffs of solid ice. These ice-cliffs are 
common in the New Siberian Islands, 
and occur in many parts of the coast of 
Siberia ; they are also found in Kotze- 
bue Sound in north-western Alaska, 


and on them rests «a layer of earth full | 


of the bones of elephants and musk- 
oxen. 

We are led to ask the question, Will 
Sannikoff Land, when explored, be 
found to be as full of fossil ivory as 
the New Siberian Islands? The an- 
swer will depend upon the depth of the 
sea to the north of New Siberia. All 
round the ivory islands, the sea is very 
shallow, averaging only from five to 


fifleen fathoms in depth; and if this | 


shallowness should continue as_ far 
north as Sannikoff Land, then we may 
confidently expect that this hitherto 
untrodden island will be found to be 
rich in the tusks and teeth of elephants. 
But if the sea steadily deepens to the 
north of New Siberia, so that the 
waters rapidly become of a great depth, 
there will be little chance of finding 
mammoths’ remains in Sannikoff Land, 
because it will then be proved that the 
New Siberian Islands form what was 


| over its plains, and browsed along by 
| the banks of its majestic rivers! The 
| climate was then comparatively genial, 
‘and its rolling uplands and wide- 
| stretching plains were covered with 
dense forests and carpeted with ver- 
dant grass. The land stretched two 
hundred miles farther to the north 
then than it does now, and the New 
Siberian Islands formed high moun- 
tains, looking over the Northern Ocean. 
On this long-vanished land vast herds 
of elephants, rhinoceroses, buffaloes, 
and wild horses lived peacefully and 
securely, for food was plentiful and 
carnivorous animals were few. What 
great convulsion of nature destroyed 
these myriads of gigantic beasts, and 
piled their bones in vast masses upon 
the islands of the Polar Sea? What 
cataclysm sank the verdant plains be- 
neath the waves, and changed northern 
Siberia into a waste and empty wilder- 
And what catastrophe occurred 
on the land and in the sea which al- 
tered the climate of northern Siberia 
feta one of a genial, or at least tem- - 
perate, character to one of awful cold 
}and of Arctic severity ? 

| We cannot fully answer these ques- 
| tions. It seems probable, however, 
| that great floods of rushing water must 
jhave poured over these lands, and 
|great invasions of the waters of the 
}ocean must have inundated them. In 
lthese tremendous deluges, the ele- 
iphants, rhinoceroses, and buffaloes 
were destroyed, and their carcasses 
|were piled up in heaps in the places 
| where they had congregated to take 
refuge from the rising waters. When 
these deluges subsided and the waters 
retired, the lands were covered with 





| ness ? 


the extreme northern point of Siberia) the remains of the drowned animals, 
in the days when the mammoth lived, | and in some as vet unexplained manner 
and great forests grew where now the|the climate changed, and northern 
Polar Ocean rolls its icy waves. | Siberia, which was formerly a beauti- 

What a marvellous contrast to pres-| ful and verdant region, became an icy 
ent conditions does the imagination | wilderness and a land of death. 








